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RITIS H M US EU M. 
—The READING ROOMS will be CLOSED from SATURDAY, 
Mareh I me oan ESDAY. March 5, inclusive 
UNDE THOMPSON, Hoe and Principal Librarian. 
British ‘ia February 24, 190: 


Rese ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The EIGHTH MEETING of the SESSION will be held at 32, 
SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.,o0n WEDNESDAY NEX't. 
March 5. Chair to be ago at 8 p.m. Antiquities will be exhibited 
and the following re ‘A Chapter in Local History, Wands- 
worth, 1545-1558,’ by CECIL a DAVIS Esq 

_ RGE PATRICK, A.R.I.B.A. | Hon. 








HORTHAND.—The ROYAL SCHOOL of 
SHORTHAND for rapid and thorough Tuition in 
PITMAN’S SHORTHAND for BUSINESS. 
ROYAL SHORTHAND for PRIVATE USE. 
BOOKKEEPING, LANGUAGES, PENMANSHIP. 


Shorthand Writers and Typists ready to take positions.—Address 
22. , Oxenden Street, paavoal Street, Haymarket. 


EEKLY cin dtp exceptional 


opportunity offers for di and lucrative 
Newspaper with Printing Business. Net preate over 1,000/. per annum 








~ a J. BD. ASTLBY, M.A, J Sees. —Address H. Harron, Berkeley Road, Westbury Park, Bristol. 
” 
EWTON HALL, Fetter Lane, E.C.—The FUNE-ART BUSINESS, exceptionally high class, 
VALEDICTORY ADDRESS will be given a Mr. FREDERIC in leading Provincial City, FOR SALE, on very favourable terms. 


HARRISON on SUNDAY, March 2,at 7 rm. The ADDRESS of the 
LONDON POSITIV ISt SOCIETY after that eine will be 10, 
CLIFFORD'S S INN, E.C, 


ADY desires WORK as INDEXER, Translator 
4 from French. All work Type-Written.—L., 65, Holbein House, 
Soane Square, S. 


RIVATEK SKCRETARY.—A LADY desires 
ENGAGEMENT as PRIVATE SECRETARY toa GENTLEMAN. 
French and German very good ; Shorthand ; ‘Type-writing a necessary. 
Five years in last position ; references on application. —K.C. B., care of 
Messrs. Farmer & Sons, 1, Edwardes Terrace, Kensington Road, W. 


\ENTLEMAN, 33, Pub. Sch., Cambs, Edin., of 
I literary and intellectuu vas, desires EMPLOYMENT in 
SECRETARIAL or RESEARCH WORK. Mornings or Aftns., or 
limited number of ‘hours —Address C. G., Willing’ aa 162, Piccadilly, W. 














YAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, 38, Bar-Journalist, 
/ seeks SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENT. Highest references.— 
Address Dicimma, care of Willing’s, 102, Piccadilly, W. 


ALLEYN SCHOOL, | EAST DULWICH. 


The Office of HEAD MASTER will will shortly be VACANT, and the 
College Governors invite further applications therefor. 

Candidates must be Graduates of some University of the United 
Kingdom. The age limit is row withdrawn. The emoluments consist 
of a fixed ae pens of 100/. per annum, a sum not exceeding 100/. per 
annum in lieu a Resid and a Capitation Payment of ll. a year 
for RHE Boy attending the School The School now contains 600 Boys, 
and’ i under of the E: d Schools Commis- 
Gentes —Application, a writing, stating age, degree, and other par- 
ticulars, together with Original ‘Testimonials (limited to four), must be 
a to the CLerk not later than MARCH 6, 1902. 

urther particulars can be obtained on application to the C.erx, 
pulwich College, 8.E. No personal canvassing will be allowed. 


BokouGH of WEST BROMWICH. 


‘The MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION COMMITTEE invite 
applicatio»s for the Pare of HEAD MASTER, to start a MIXED 
wer SCHUVOL of SCIENC. 

pe mast be Genbenten ofa University, and have had previous 
Teac ing experience at a Science School or Public Elementary School. 
= te _— appointed will be required to enter on the duties on 
uly 

Commencing salary 350] per annum. 

Particulars of duties, &c , can be obtained from the undersigned, to 
whom applications, stating age, Teaching experience and qualifica- 
tions, and enclosing copies of three cena ‘Testimonials, must be sent 
oa or before M gers 31, 1902. GILBER’ GRIFFITHS 

cretary to the Technical Instruction Committee. 
The Institute, W est. Bromwich. 


ELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
ACT, 1889. 


CENTRAL WELSH BOARD. 
APPOINTMENT OF EXAMINERS, 

The EXECUTIVE COMMI' — Age the BOARD will, on MARCH 26, 
1902, proceed to the appointm of TWO ORAL EXAMINERS in 
FRENCH, and ONE ASSISTA Nr EXAMINER in ENGL 

Particulars relating to the a appointments may be obtained from the 
undersigned not later than MARCH 13, 

It will prevent unnecessary delay if “applicants seeking further 
Farticulars will kindly state the department respecting which they 
desire to receive inform ition OWEN OWEN, Chief Inspector. 

Central Welsh Board, Cardiff, February 25, 1902. 


EASONABLE and PRACTICAL METHODS 

in EDUCATION at CLACTON COLLEGE, Clacton-on-Sea 

(BOYS). Head Master—HAROLD PICTON, B.Sc. Lond. (Gold, Silver, 
and Research Medalist of University College). 


OTICE.—The MODERN SCHOOL formed by 
Mr. STANLEY DE BRATH at Grande Rocque, Guernsey, has 
been REMOVED to PRESTON HOUSE, BOOKHAM, SURREY 
Home Life, Country Rambles, large Playing Fields, Cricket, Football, 
Hockey, Golf, Tennis, Riding. Thorough English grounding a spe- 
eiality. Conversational Modern Languages. Preparation for Public 
Schools and Koyal Navy. Successful treatment of young and delicate 
Boys. 


T9.HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 
s St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal of 
Bedford College, London; The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
An Unsectarian First-Grade Public School. 
Head Master.—GUY LEWIS, M.A. 
Opened ber, 1900. Foundati Scholarships. 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, APRIL 3. 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and oie knowledge of 
the best Schools ‘tor Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
xequirements.—36, Sackville Street, W. 


















































Satisfactory reasons ane disposal. Valuable opportunity for educated 
man with some capital and a knowledge of Prints, &c.—Address, by 
letter, Z., care of seal T Onariés Barker & Sons, 8, Birchin Lane, E.C. 


£100 for a SHORT STORY.—The Editor of 

SUNDAY STORIES offers 1001. for a STORY of not less 
than 18,000 words.—For full particulars see this week’s Number of 
SUNDAY STORIES, on Sale at all Newsagents’, price ld. 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. 
Tripos). Employed by the India Ottice as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Dutch Translator ; also by the Royal Society, the Royal ceceraphicst 








OST, a MANUSCRIPT VOLUME containirg a 

4 LIFE of BISHOP GROSSETETE. Size : foolscap quarto, bound 
in purple calf. Any one returning same, or giving information which 
may lead to its recovery, will be suitubly rewarded.—B. ‘IT. Barsrorp 
94, High Holborn, London. 








Catalogues. 
Witiiams NORGATE, 


& 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Cees London; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOG U BS « on _ application. 





(ATALOG UE, No. 34. —Dewwiogs of the Karly 
English School—Turner’s Liber Studiorum, England and Wales, 
&c.—Etchings by Millet, Palmer, Whistler—Illustrated and Kelmscott 
Books—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Wa. Warp, 2, 
Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 





ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT KRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 





Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corp 
Warrington (! ancs). 

Town and County Records Indexed. Special System of Newspaper 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in English, 
French, and German. Technical Translations into and Si all Lan- 
guages. Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully Type-writte 

A ee trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work in London 
and Berlin 


TIXRANSLATIONS! TRANSLATIONS! TRANS. 

LATIONS !—tThe Misses Tanor & Mevcens undertake Translations 
from or into any Language. ustian, French, German, Spanish, and 
Italian done by Experts in their Offices. ‘Terms on application.— 
Address 66, Victoria, Street, S.W. 











TINRANS SLATION and TYPE-WRITING.— 

French into English, English into French. Modcrate terms 
French Plays a speciality.—Address M. Masson, 74, Grosvenor Road, 
Highbury, London, N 


['YEE-WRITING —All kinds of Type-Writing, 
Shorthand, and Translations undertaken. Special attention 
‘Terms on application.—Miss Rovrievax, 21, Copthall 





given to Pupils. 
Avenue, E.C. 


T YPE-WRITING earnestly SOUGHT for 
meceu LADY. Best work at low rates.—E ior, 7, Wormwood 


\Y PE-WRITING.—Novels, Plays, Essays, 
Reviews, Poetry, &c., Typed or from Dictation (Shorthand if 
desired). Difficult MSS. receive special attention. Six years’ experi- 
ence Duplicating. Specimens, Terms, and Authors’ References sent. 
Pupils taken. —GuAHAM, 34, Strand q W.c. (near Charing Cres Station). 


IVY PE-WRITING.—All kinds of COPYING care- 

fully and rates executed in best style. Authors’ MSS. from 
10d. per 1,000 words. (Established 1893.)—Miss Disyry, 7, Balham 
Grove, London, 8. W. 


\YPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 

AGENCY. Authors’ MSS., &c. Usual terms. Circulars, &c., by 

Duplicator. Authors’ references. Lessons given. Established 1893.— 
Sixes & SIKEs, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith Road, W. 


WYPE-WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MSS. and 

LITERARY WORK promptly and accurately COPIED, in clear 

type, on good p+per, 9d. per 1,000 words. Authors’ references.—Miss 
Jacons, York Villa, South Woodford, Essex. 


YY PE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS. COPIED 

with accuracy and dispatch. Carbon Duplicates. Circulars, 

Examination Papers, &c.—Miss E. Ticar, 23, Maitland Park Villas, 
Haverstock | Ail, N. W.— —Katablished 18 1884. 























TtFe- -WRITING wenewhalewn wt highly cheuina 

Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintance with Modern Languages). 
Research, Revision, Tr 1: to Authors. ‘Terms 
(cash): Ordinary English Prose, 1s. 3d. per 1,000 words: scale of 
charges on application.—Tue Camprince Type-Writinc AGENCY, 10, 
Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. (formerly S. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, 
Lewisham, 8.E.). 











7 , 
A LFRED LORENTZ, Bookseller, 
Leipzig (Germany), 10, Kurprinzstr., 10. 

WANTED TO PURCHASE :-—Complete Works of Kant. Hegel, 
Schilling, Fichte, Herbart (in German)—Bacon, Works, e1. Spedding, 
1857; Bacon, Works, ed. Montague—Bruno, Opera, ed. Wazner, 1830— 
Comte, Positive Philos., Paris, 1877—Hobbes, Latin Works. ed. Moles- 
worth— Hume, W. hae ed. Green, 1874-75 -Leibnitz, Opera Philos , ed. 
Erd Liban hista. ed. Reiske—Matter, Hist. Gnosticism, 
and other W orks— Richt, Philos. Criticismus, 1876-79-Supplementum 

Aristotelicum, Vols. I.-1II.—and other Philosophical Works 

We beg to draw attention he our large STOCK of SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS (nee than 500,000 vols 

Our CATALOGUES “Philosophy —Theology — Art—Class. Philology 
—Geography—Histoty of Law—Genealogy, Heraldry, Numismatic) and 
our MONTHLY ROUGH LIST of NEW and SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
will be sent free on application. 


M. MURPHY’S MONTHLY CATALOGUE 

e (No. 76) of high-class SECOND-HAND BOOKS NOW READY, 

including many choice Specimens of Binding from E:. F. Hornby’s Sale, 

and Works from other Sources. Post free on application. 100,000 
Volumes in Stock.—79, Renshaw Street (only Address), Liverpool. 


Books WANTED: 25s. each offered.—Pater’s 
Renaisssnce, 1873 - Pater’s Marius, 2 vols. First Edition, 1885— 
Whistler's Gentle Art, L.P., 1890—Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols. 1890—Cook, 
Foxhunting, 1826— —Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885—Gamonia, 
1837—Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867—Collyn's Wild Red Deer, 1862— 
Desperate Remedies, 3 vole. 1871—Jackson's Jld Paris, 2 vols 1878— 
Jackson's French Court, 2 vols. 1881—Jesse’s Richard III. 1862—Andrew 
Lang’s HRallads. 1872—Symonds’s Italian Literature, 2 vols. 1881.— 
Baker's Gress Bookshop, Birmingham.— Rare Books supplied. 


\MOLLET T’S COMPLETE HISTORY of ENG- 
hO LAND, 6 vols. 1751 Edition. Good condition. What offers ?—Miss 
4P Parnes, Hoys Royal Lion Hotel, Lyme Regis, Dorset. 


Zor R SALE the TIMES ENCYCLOPEDIA 

BRITANNIC A, half-morocco bound, Revolving Oak Book-Case, 

as new. Price 18/. 10s. or offer.—Address C. A. R., care of J. W. 
Vickers, 5, Nicholas Lane, E.C 























Sales io Auction. 


Early Georgian Silver, China, Bracket Clocihs, Objects of Art, 
and Furniture, the Property of the late Mrs. GARRARD. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
THURSDAY, March 6. and Following Day. at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, a COLLECTION of EARLY G EORGIAN and other 
SILVER, including an Exquisite Openwork Cake Basket, an early 
Whistle Tankard,a Queen Anne Tankard, Spoons and Forks, &c.— 
CHINA, comprising choice Examples of Worcester, Crown Derby, 
Spode, Lowestoft, and Oriental, &c.—a few fine English Bracket 
Clocks—a modern Sporting Gun by Cogswell & Harrison, with patent 
Ejector; also DECORATIVE FURNITURE, including Carved Oak 
Jacobean Cabinets, one dated—Carved Oak Corner Cupboards, Chairs, 
and Occasional Tables, &e. 


Modern W rater-Colour Drawis ings. 


N ESSRS. POTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, leicester Square, w.c., 
on FRIDAY, March 7, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely. a choice 
COLLECTION of MODERN WATER-COLOUR DR AWINGS by 

Davidson Knowles, Victor Venner, F. Cecil Bonet, Scotson Clark, &e. 





‘THE AUTHORS’ AGENCY.—Established 1679. 
The interests of Authors capably represented. 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers. Terms and Testh 

monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34, Paternoster Row. 


| OOKS, MSS., &c.—Messrs. HODGSON & CO., 

Auctioneers of Books and Literary Property of every epee i 
Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly 
offered for Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations —e 
for Probate, &c. Auction Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane. Estab. li 











Engravings, Water-Culour Drawings, and Paintings. 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, wG.. 
on TUESDAY, March 11, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, 3 
COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, the Property of a LADY, including 
Portraits after Sir Thomas Lawrence, Reynolds, Beechey, eee 
Romney, &c.—Mezzotints after Morland, J. R. Smith, W. Ward, J. 
Pollard, &¢c.—Sporting Subjects in Colours — Car:catures — Boo 
Illustrations, Historical and Scriptural ; also Water-Colour Drawings 
by Bone, Chalon, Cristall, Etty, including a Sketch by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, and a few Paintings. 





. MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuati for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 

of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
in all parts RECELVING RESIDENT PATIEN1 TS sent t gratis with 
1 partionlors. Schools also 1, &e. 
tim ted, 22, Craven Street, poem ae saan mae W.C. 











Telegraphic ‘Address, “ Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 





First Portion of the Library of the late 
JAMES CAWTHORN, Esq., removed from Brighton. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, Ww.c., 
on WEDNESDAY, March 12. and Two Following Days, at ten min nutes 
past 1 o'clock precisely, the FIRST PORTION of the LIBRARY of the 
late JAMES CAWTHORN, Esq., comprising rare and valuable Books 
in a!] Branches of Literature. 
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Objects of Art and Decorative Furniture. 
N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AU gies at their Galleries, =f a Square, W.C., 
on TUESDAY, March 18, at ten minutes pas o'clock precisely, 
ANTIQUE SILVE ER and SHEFFIELD PLATE—Jewellery a small 
Collection of China— Miniatures and Enamels — Bronzes—Clocks— 
Carvings in Wood and [vory—and some choice Pieces of Decorative 
Furniture. 


Valuable Engravings. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, March 10, at 1 o'clock Ceo 
valuable ENGRAVINGS, including Portraits after Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Hoppner, &c., many in proof states— 
a valuable Series of the Works of Henry Bunbury, in fine condition— 
Bngravings in Colours by and after Bartolozzi, eerlagdd Angelica 
Morland, Ward, Wheatley, Upstall, and others. 





Books and Engravings on Military Subjects, including a Series 
on the Volunteer Movement, collected by T. PRESTON, Esq. 


| ere PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries. 47, Leicester Square, W C., 

on THURSDAY, March 20, and foyer Day, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, yaluavle BOOKS and ENGRAVINGS relating to 
Military Subjects, including a jong series on the Volunteer Movement, 
collected by the late THOMAS PRESTON, Esq., of the Privy Council 
Office, amongst which will be found Meyrick’s Ancient Armour—The 
Loyal Volunteers, coloured plates by Rowlandson—The British Volun- 
teer, 7 parts—Historic Military and Naval Anecdotes—Martial and 
Naval Achievements, 2 vols.—Heath’s Military Occurrences—Vernet et 
Lamé¢, Collections des Uniformes des Armées Francaises—Markham’s 
Souldier’s Grammar—Dumaresq, Uniformes des Armées de l'Europe— 
Military Costume of Turkey —Plunket (Capt ), The Character of a Good 
Commander. 1689—Gillray’s Caricatures, in ols.— Triumphs of 
Europe—Campaign of Waterloo—Engravings, comprising Volunteer 
and Military Reviews, Battle Scenes, Costume Plates, Views of Naval 
and other Subjects, Portraits, &c. 


On view two days before and mornings of Sale, or any day prior by 
appointment. 





Litrary of the late T. PRESTON, Esq., F.S.A., 
and other Properties. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W. C., 

on WEDNESDAY, March 26, and Following Day, at ay ee past 
1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the late THOM PRESTON, 
Esq., F.S.A., and other Properties, amongst which will be found 
Bewick’s Birds and Quadrupeds, Largest Paper—Scott’s Guy Man- 
nering, First Edition, original boards—Jane Austen’s Emma, First 
Edition, original half-calf, uncut — Wilson’s American Ornithology, 
9 vols.—Smith’s Antiquities of Westminster— Waller (Edmund), Poems, 
1645 — Historic, Military, and Naval Anecdotes — Humphrey's Art of 
Printing—Combe’s Tours of Dr. Syntax— ‘The Times, from 1822 to 1892— 
Hansara’s Parliamentary Debates, 461 vols.—Original Proof Sheets of 
Burton’s Kama Shastra—Morris’s Birds, 6 vols —The Portfolio—The 
Stndio—First Editions of Swinburne, Lang, and other Modern Authers 
—-W orks on Coronations and Ceremonies ; also a Collection of Americana, 
including Franklin's Proposals relating to the Education of Y outh, 1749 
—Mather’s India Christiana, 1721—Acosta’s West Indies, 1604—kyfield’s 
New England, 1689—Harcourt’s Voyage to Guiana, 1613—Hubbard’s 
New Engiand, 1677—Smith’s History of New York, 1732—Smith’s His- 
tory of Virginia—Sarate’s History of Pera— Works on Magic, &c. 


Catalogues on application. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Valuable Autograph Letters. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street. Strand, W.C.,on WEDNESDAY, March }2, and Following Day, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, valuable AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HIS- 
TORICAL DOCUMENTS, comprising Specimens of Dean Swift, 
Charles I. and II., Oliver Cromwell, George Washington, Sir Ww alter 
Scott, Sir Christopher Wren, Duke of Wellington, Lord Nelson, 
Charlotte Bronté. dy Hamilton -a Series of Letters of the Bonaparte 
Family—an opesnesee Series of Autograph Letters of Charles Lever— 
dressed to Mrs. Thrale, from James 
Boswell, Burke, David Garrick, Dr. Johnson, sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Mrs. Siddons, and others—Letters in the Autograph of John Wesley, 
David Livingstone, George Stephenson, &c.—a valuable Series of 
Letters of Charles Dickens—Royal Sign Manuals of Queen Elizabeth, 
Henry VII.. James I., &c.—Letters of Madame de Maintenon, Madame 
de Pompadour, Fénelon, Cardinal Mazarin Cardinal Richelieu, Robes- 
pierre—an interesting Series of Autograph Letters of Voltaire, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








A Selected Portion of the valuable Library ¥ the late 
Right Hon. the EARL of ORFORD. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, March 14 a SELECTED PORTION of the 
yaluable LIBRARY of the late Right Hon. the FARL of ORFORD, 
comprising valuable Books and MSS., including many in Fine Bindings 
with Arms of former celebrated Owners, including Grolier, the Old 
Pretender, and the Cardinal Duke of York, English and Foreign 
Sovereigns, Cardinals, Popes, Mesdames de France, &c.—Extra-lllus- 
trated Books—fine I!Juminated Hore, 
May be viewed the day prior. Catalo ogues may be had; copies, il:us- 
trated with 6 Plates in Gciours of the principal Bindings, may be had, 
price 2s. each. 





Valuable Books and Illuminated Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, March 17, and Four Following 
Days, valuable BOOKS and ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, in- 
cluding a SELECTION from the LIBRARY of the EARL of MEX- 
BOROUGH, a small SELECTION from the WILLIAMSCOTE 
tata peo other Properties, comprising a Series of richly 
orz—Ten Holograph Letters of Robert Burns to Peter 





Library of the lateGEORGE LAMBERT, E:q, 
of Coventry Street. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on MONDAY, April 14, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 

1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the late GEORGE LAMBERT, 

(by order of the Executors), comprising valuable Books in all 
Branches of Literature. 


Catalogues in preparation. 





Collection of Books on Sport, the Property of an Amateur. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY, April 16, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a 
COLLEC om of BOOKS on SPORTING SUBJECTS, the Property of 
an AMATMUE 
Catalogues in preparation. 





Coins and Medals (by order of the Executors of the late HENRY 
OLIPHANT, Esq., and the lateH. LEONARD, Esq.). 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

EARLY in APRIL, the COLLECTION of COINS and MEDALS 

~e by the late HENRY OLIPHANT, Esq., and H. LEONARD, 
Sq 





_ Collection of Coins and Medals, the Property of the Rev. 
H. L. NEL1THROPP, deceased, and the Collection of the 
late J. L. ANDRE, Esq. 


r 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, ag een 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY. March 3, and Following Day, 
1 o'clock precisely, the COLLECTION of COINS and MEDALS, ‘the 
Property of the late Rev. H. L. NELTHROPP, M.A. F R.S. ; a COL- 
LECTION of ENGLISH and COLONIAL COINS, the Property of the 
late W. DYMOCK, Esq., of Sydney, N.8S.W.; the COLLECTIONS of 
COINS and MEDALS, the Properties of the ‘ate J. L. ANDRE, Esq., 
and the late G. L. EADES, Esq., and other Properties, containing 
Greek, Roman, English, and Scottish Coins—English Medals—Foreign 
Coins and Medals—English Tokens—Nap»leon Medals—some brilliant 
Patterns and Proofs—Ancient Relics and Curios, &c.—Coin Cabinets. 


May be viewed. Catalcgues may be had. 





The Library of the late THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on WEDNESDAY, March 5, and Following Day, 
at 1 o'clock precisely (by order of the ’Executors), the LIBRARY of 
the late THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq., of Stretford Kow, Manchester, 
comprising Works illustrated by George Cruikshank, T. Rowlandson, 
John Leech, and others—the Writings of W. Combe, Ainsworth, and 
Dickens—books on Costumes, Coloured Caricatures, and Works illus- 
trated by Alken—Curious English and French Books, Drolleries, Street 
Literature—Illustrated French Bocks of the Eighteenth Century, &e, 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





A Portion of ~ a 5 Library of JAMES T. BELL, 
-» Of Dowanhill, Glasgow. 


N ESSRS. Soran, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, Mareh 7, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock 
recisely, a PORTION of the valuable LIBRARY of JAMES T. BELL, 
sq., of ‘Dowanhill, Glasgow, consisting ofa Collection of rare Tracts 
and Pamphlets, comprising early American Pamphlets—Scottish Tracts 
relating to the Pretender, the Kebellion of 1745, and the Union—Tracts 
on ‘Trade, Banking, Commerce, Finance, and other Economic 
Treatises—an interesting Series relating to ‘Tobacco, ‘Tea, Excise, and 
kindred Subjects, &c.—the Writings ot William Prynne, and other 





Controversial Literature—Trials, Pr and Br 

Civil War and Commonwealth ‘Tracts—Hakluyt’s Vepeges, 3 vols., 
1599-1600—early Quarto Plays—First Editions of the Writings of Defoe, 
Swift, and other Seventeenth and Eighteenth aay Authors, all 
neatly bound in half-cailf or half-morocco. 


May be ve ved two days prior. Cataloguesnay e had. 





Hill of nee ieee Series of Letters 4 Coleridge. Southey, 
and Shelley — Nelson’s Letter-Book — Hologra MSS. of William 
Morris—Historical Documents relating to ean VIIL, Archbishop 
Cranmer, Cardinal Pole, &c.—the First and Second Folio ‘Shakespeare 
(the latter with the excessively rare Smethwick Title-Page), and many 
interesting Works of Shakespearean Interest—Collections relating to the 
History of the Stage, by Stephen Jones—early and rare English Books— 
First and Early Editions of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pregress—old Ltalian 
Books with Woodcuts—early printed Foreign Books—rare Americana— 
a Series of First Editions of Byron, Edward FitzGerald, William Morris, 
and other modern English Writers— a Collection of English Ex-Libris— 
American Postage Stamps —Undescribed Copies of Goldsmith's Prospect 
of Society and Gray's Elegy—Extra-lllustrated Books—Works on 
Sporting, &e. 
May t be viewed two > days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The Royal ~~ printed by Caxton, the Property of the 
Bedford Literary Institute. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W C.,on THURSDAY, March 20,a magnificent copy of the 
Royal Book printed by Caxton in 1487, in the original Caxton binding, 
and 'I'wo Papal Indulgences on vellum printed by Caxton, sold by order 
of the COUNCIL of the BEDFORD LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTE and GENERAL LIBRARY 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Books from the Kelmscott, Vale, Essex House, and other famous 
Presses, and Three Autograph Manuscripts of William 
Morris, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, March 21, a SERIES of BOOKS 

from the KELMSCOTT, VALE, ESSEX HOUSE, and other famous 

Modern Presses, including Two Copies of the Kelmscott Chaucer— 

Gothic Architecture, on vellum —the Vale Press Dial and Shakespeare, 

&c.—and William Morris’s Autograph Manuscripts of A Dream of John 

Ball, The Friendship of Amis and Amile, and The Art of the People, 
and other Lectures bound in One Volume. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





PALL MALL.—On View.—Pictures, Drawings, and Engrav- 
ings of the late EDWARD TWOPENY, Esq., removed 
Jrom Woodstock Park, near Sittingbourne, collected by 
WILLIAM TWOPEN JY, Esq., formerly of Upper Grosvenor 
Street. 


ESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce for 
SALE by AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT, March 5, at 1 o'clock precisely, PICTURES, including a 
charming Portrait of a Lady by John Hoppner, K.A.—the Engraved 
Portrait of Inigo Jones by Sir A. Vandyck— Portrait of Terburg by 
Michael Sweerts—a pair of ae Pieces by Terwesten—three Italian 
Views by Clarkson Stantield, , and Examples of William Collins, 
R. ae F. R. Hall, John Opie, KR. rw James Ward, R.A., Sir D. Wilkie, 
R.A., and others.—Drawings by George Barrett, " A., Robson, and 
others ; also a few Mezzotint Portraits and old Coloured Engravi ings. 


May be viewed and Catalogues had.—54, Pall Mall. 





PALL MALL.—On View.—An important Work by Sir Henry 
Raeburn, R.A., the Property of Rear-Admiral CHARLES 
CAMPBELL, C.B. D.S.O., of Saddell. 


ESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce that 
they will include in the above SALE 2 PORTRAIT of JOHN 
CAMPBELL, of Saddell, whena child. Size, 38in. by 48in. 
May be viewed as above.—54, Pall Mall. 


ESSRS. GLENDINING & CO. will SELL by 

AUCTION, at their Rooms, 14, King William Street, Strand, 

WC., on MONDAY, March 3, and Follow ai Boer f at half-past 1 o'clock 

each day, an extremely fine COLLECTION of ENGLISH COINS in 

Gold, Silver, and Copper, comprising a fine Series of Pattern Crowns, 

and other valuable Pieces (about 500 Lots); also Military and Naval 

Medals: Waterloo, Peninsular, Naval, General Service, Defence of 
Kimberley, &c. (about 500 Lots). 

Catalogues on application. 
SALE of a, FOREIGN, and COLONIAL POSTAGE 
STAMPS, MARCH 








Curiosities. 
M® J. C. STEVENS will include in his NEXT 
CURIU SALE, 


On TUESDAY, March 11, 


A GREAT VARIETY of CHINA, oe SILKS, 
and other things from PEK 


A COLLECTION of choice pm CHINA, 
and other things from JA. PAN, 


Also a marvellous ROSARY composed of over 100 Beads, 
four inches long each, one enclosing Buddha. 


This is the first time such a thing has been offered. 
Also the sky-blue SILK VEST in which CHARLES I. was BEHEADED, 
Catalogues on applicati 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








British and Foreign Lepidoptera, Cabinets, §c. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
On TUESDAY, March 18, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, 

A PORTION of the extensive and valuable COLLECTION of BRITISH 
and EXOTIC LEPIDOPTERA and other Orders of INSECTS 
Formed by the late PHILIP CROWLEY, Esq., F.L.S. F.Z.S., 
Of Waddon House, Croydon, 

Together with the ENTOMOLOGICAL CABINETS in which they are 
contained. 

FURTHER PORTIONS of the same will be DISPOSED OF 
in the Months of APRIL and MAY. 

On view day prior 10 till4. Catalog on appli 








Rare and valuable Books, including a Coloured Copy of 
Hogarth’s Works—Framed Engravings, Colour-Prints, §c,— 
Two Handsome Chippendale Bookcases. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane 5 oF 
WEDNESDAY, March 12, and Two Following Days, RAKE’ a 
VALUABLE BOOKS, comprising a magnificent and ap;arently aoe 
unique copy of Hogarth’s Works, coloured throughout, J. Stockdale, 
1812—Gillray’s Works—The Houghton Gallery, 2 vols. old red 
morocco, 1788—The Turner Gallery, India Proofs, Large Paper—Icono- 
gratia Espaiiola, 2 vols.—Temminck’s Dutch East Indies, 3 vols.—Sir 
G. Naylor's Coronation of George IV., coloured—Sandford’s Coronation 
eh James II.—Pyne's Royal Kesidences, coloured copy, 3 bes = 
copy on Large Paper—Grose’s Ireland, coloured ef 2 
Hutehins" 8 History of Dorset, 4 vols.—Gerarde’s Herbal] irst Edition 
—Parkinson’s Theatrum Botanicum—Ruskin’s Modern Painters, Stones 
of Venice, &c., 35 vols.—Crisp’s Visitation of England, Wales, &c, 
12 yols.—a complete Set of the Tudor Translations, 29 vols.—Publica- 
tions of Kelmscott, Vale. and Daniel Presses—La Fontaine, Contes et 
Nouvelles, Edition des Fermiers Gén¢raux, 2 vols , and other French 
Illustrated Books—Fores’s Coronation Procession of Queen Victoria, 
coloured, 60ft. long, and others similar—The Works of Kipling and 
Pater, Edition de Luxe—Dickens's David Copperfield, presentation 
copy—Lamb’s Essays of Elia—Shelley’s Laon and Cythna—Hazlitt’s 
Liber Amoris, and other First Editions of Johnson, Goldsmith, Smollett, 
Richardson, &c.—Original Drawings of Bewick, by R. B "Haydon— 
MS. Poem by Jas. Montgomery—Autograph Letters—Framed Engray- 
ings—Colour-Prints, &c.; also Two Handsome Chippendale Bookcases, 


Catalogues on application: 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 

by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’s Square, 
the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 

On TUESDAY, March 4, ENGRAVINGS in 
COLOURS, and OLD SPORTING PRINTS, Property of a BARONET. 

On WEDNESDAY, March 5, the CASKET of 
beautiful JEWELS of the late LADY MATHESON ; JEWELS, the 
Property of LAVY CUNLIFFE BROOKS, G. H. GIBSON-CAR- 
MICHAEL, Esq., and the late A. M. BETHUNE, Esq. 

On THURSDAY, March 6, JEWELLERY, 
SNUFF- pen —_ other OBJECTS of VERTU of the late DUCHESS 
of CLEVELA 

On FRIDAY, March 7, PORCELAIN, OBJECTS 

of ART, ae —— FURNITURE of the late DUCHESS 
of CLEVE 

On FRIDAY , March 7, a PORTION of the 
HEIRLOOMS from BATTLE ABBEY, SCSSEX. 

On FRIDAY, March 7, FORNITURE of the late 
LADY MATHESON, of The Lews. 

On FRIDAY, March (at 2 o'clock), the 
CELLAR of WINES of the late GRANY ILLE R. RYDER, Esq, 
Old Vintage Ports, Sherries, and Champagnes; also choice CIGARS of 
the 1891, 1894, 1896, and 1898 Crops. 

On SATURDAY, March 8, PICTURES by OLD 
MASTERS from BATTLE ABBEY, and the COLLECTION of PIC- 
TURES by OLD MASTERS of WILLIAM BAINES, Esq., deceased, 
and others. 


Tas NINETEENTH CENTURY 








and AF’ 
No. 301. pace 1902. 

COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING—a pan-Britannic Militia. Py 
Clinton E. Dawkins. 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN as an EMPIRE BUILDER, By Henry Birch- 
enough 

The AGREEMENT BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN and JAPAN. By 
H. N. G. Bushby. 

The TREATMENT of UNTRIED PRISONERS. By Sir Robert 
Anderson, K.C.B. (late Assistant Commissioner of Police of the 
Metropolis). 

The APOSTLE of MEDIOCRITY. By Walter Frewen Lord. 

WHERE the pg eng GENTRY are: 

(1) By W. G. Wat 
(2) By Col. A. F. r. " Hiareourt. 
— INCREASING EXPORT of ENGLAND'S ART TREASURES. 
By Claude Phillips (Keeper of the Wallace Collection). 

The MASQUE of ‘ULYSSES.’ By Stephen Gwynn. 

IS the CROWNED KING an ECCLESIASTICAL PERSON? By the 
Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J. 

The YOUNG ENGLISH GIRL SELF-PORTRAYED. By the Countess 
of Jersey. 


CONCERNING GHOST STORIES. By W.S. Lilly. 
WHO COMPOSED the PARLIAMENTARY PRAYER? By the late 
Sir Archibald Milman, K.C.B. 
FAMINE and CONTROVERSY. By G. M. Chesney. 
A CHARTERED ACADEMY. ‘By Edward Dicey, C.B. 
LAST MONTH—The Clean Slate. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Limited. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., 
PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUC- 
TIONS OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


Those interested in Fine Art and the recent 
developments of the Photographic Reproduction 
of Paintings are invited to inspect the Company’s 
Collection of Autotypes and Autogravures of all 
Schools at their Gallery, 74, New Oxford Street. 





Examples in specially designed Frames of Oak, 
Walnut, and other hard Woods are on view. 





Framed Autotypes possess distinctive Fine-Art 
character and prove acceptable Presents, being 
eminently suitable for the adornment of the Hall, 
Library, Dining-room, Boudoir, Shooting-box, &c. 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY will be pleased to 
advise upon, and to undertake, the REPRODUC- 
TION of WORKS of ARTISTIC, SCIENTIFIC, or 
ANTIQUARIAN. INTEREST of every character 
for Book Illustration, for the Portfolio, or Mural 
Decoration. 


The Compary’s processes are extensively em- 
ployed by H.M. Government, the Trustees of the 
British Museum, many Artists of repute, and the 
leading Publishers, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 


LOGUE. Now ready, New Edition. With upwards of 
100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 
23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of refer- 
ence the Publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post free, 1s. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZ 
No. 1037. MARCH, 1902. 2s. 6d. 
The CHAM of TARTARY. By Tis. 
The ROMANCE of a SCOTS FAMILY. By H. Clifford, C.M.G. 
ON the HEELS of DE WET. III. Bee-Line to Britstown. 
DIVIDED. By Moira O'Neill. 
A RAILROAD to INDIA. 
The REGALIA of ENGLAND a the HONOURS of SCOTLAND. 
By Sir Herbert Maxwetl, Bart., M.P. 
OLD TOM LANSDON. 


AMONG the FIFE MINERS. Part II. By Kellogg Durland. Recrea- 
tions—‘ The Gothenburg —Home Life—Overcrowding. 


INE. 


IMPRESSMENT fur TRANSPORT in INDIA. By S. 8. Thorburn. 

The CONQUEST OF CHARLOTTE. Chaps. 19, 20. 

ARMY REFORM. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD:—Virtue of Several Kinds—The 
Verdict of Posterity—The Policy of Cecil Rhodes—Krugerism v. 
Great Britain—The Road to the North—A Proper Use of Wealth— 
Kinglake—Trayeller and Historian—Lord Dutfterin. 

ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





NOW READY. 
MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 18. MARCH, 1992. 2s. 6d. net. 
Contents. 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
ENGLAND AND THE POWERS. 
ON the LINE. 
AN eovnese PARTY QUESTION—FREDERICK 
EDUCATION in the NAVY. I.—JULIAN S, CORBETT, 
A PROSPEROUS BRITISH INDIA—MA/OR MALLE- 
SON, R.A. 
@QUR FOOD SUPPLY in the NAPOLEONIC WAR—/. 
HOLLAND ROSE. 
The WEEKLY PRESS in ENGLAND—ANON. 
STATION STUDIES. II. IN EAST AFRICA-—A BR/TISH 
OFFICIAL, 
A = CHAPLAIN of the MEDICI—/JANET 
ROSS. 
The EVOLUTION of PAINTING in ENGLAND—HAVE- 
LOCK ELLIS. 


[ue 


The ODYSSEY on the STAGE—D. G. HOGARTH. 
TO ROBERT BURNS—ROBERT BRIDGES. 
DANNY. I.-lII.—ALFRED OLLIV ANT, 

Jobn Murray, Albemarle Street, W. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
YHE PICKWICKIAN DICTIONARY and 


CYCLOPEDIA. By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A. §8vo, cloth, 
Drice 6s. net. Only 450 Copies printed. 
W. T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 





CATALOGUES 


OF 


FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH, AND SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY BOOKS 


OFFERED FOR SALE BY 


WILFRID M. VOYNICH, 


1, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. (First Floor). 


Office Hours, 10 to 6; Saturdays, 10 to 4. 





LIST VII. 7 Full-Page Plates, pp. 741-896, 


royal 8yo. [Just published. 





LIST I. Second Edition, Enlarged and Re- 


vised, royal 8vo. [In press. 


18 Full-Page Plates, pp. 67-278, 


royal 8yvo. 


22 Full-Page Plates, pp. 


royal 8vo. 


23 Full-Page Plates, pp. 


royal 8vo. 


10 Full-Page Plates, pp. 515-601, 


royal 8vo. 


5 Full-Page Plates, pp. 


royal 8yo. 


LIST II. 


LIST III. 279-438, 


439-514, 


LIST IV. 


LIST V. 


603-739, 


LIST VI. 


These Lists may be had on application for 2s. 6d., post free. 


ONLY REGULAR CUSTOMERS SUPPLIED WITHOUT CHARGE. 





INDEX of AUTHORS, TOWNS, PRESSES 
(1430), and PLATES, in LISTS L.-VL., 2s. 6d., 
post free. [Ready in a few days. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


—_——~>—_ 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE CAT’S-PAW. By B. M. Croker, 


Author of ‘Diana Barrington,’ &c. With 12 
Illustrations by FRED, PeGRAM. SECOND 
EDITION. 

‘*Mrs. Croker is always lively and entertaining, 
but in ‘The Cat’s-Paw’ she is even more than 
usually interesting...... The handling is wholesome, 
humanh, and genial throughout.’’—&pectator. 

“Pamela Ferrars is a delightful study......An 
exceptionally clever novel.”—7Zimes. 


The GRAND BABYLON HOTEL. 
By ARNOLD BENNETY, Author of ‘The 
Gates of Wrath.’ SECOND EDITION. 

‘The book may certainly be recommended...... 

Lively and fresh.” —J orkshire Post. 

“‘ Mr. Bennett is to be congratulated on producing 

a first-rate sensational story.”—Daily Telegraph. 


The OLD BANK. By William 
WESTALL, Author of ‘ With the Red Eagle.’ 
“So clever and so spirited that no one will read 
it without a keen enjoyment.”— Scotsman. 


FAN FITZGERALD. By H. A. Hink- 
SON, Author of ‘ O’Grady of Trinity.’ 
“ Most excellent reading.”—Sunday Times, 
“ He has given us in the heroine of this story the 
most charming of his Irish girls..,...Barney and 
Jimmy are the two most humorous personages we 


have met in fiction for a very long period.” 
World. 


JUDAH PYECROFT, PURITAN. By 
HARRY LINDSAY, Author of ‘ Methodist 
Idylls,’ &e. 

‘*A story of much movement and incident—a 
work notable also for its strong, sterling drawing 
of character...... All of them are drawn in lifelike, 
convincing fashion...... The scene where Miriam 
intercedes with the king for the pardon of her 
love is a fine piece of work.’—Scotsman, 

** There are love episodes that add greatly to the 
charm of the book, which is as sound as it is fasci- 
nating.”—Sketch. 


A BLOW OVER the HEART. By 
ROBERT MACHRAY, joint-Author of ‘ The 
Vision Splendid.’ 

‘*There is intrigue, excitement, and vivid in- 
terest...... The plot is good and very skilfully 
handled...... Will not fail to ‘thrill’ the habitual 
novel-reader delightfully.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


An INDUSTRIOUS CHEVALIER. 
By EQUIRE SPRIGGE, a — 
ssues, hortly. 


MAN, WOMAN, and FATE. By Iza 
DUFFUS HARDY, Author of ‘The Lesser 
Evil,’ &e. [ Shortly. 


A SLOW AWAKENING. By E. 
GRAY WHEELWBRIGHT, Author of ‘ Anthony 
Graeme.’ [Shortly. 


The SHADOW of the ROPE. By 
E. W. HORNUNG, Author of ‘ —, ” 
Lo 107 Y. 


MAZEPPA. By Fred. Whishaw, 


Author of ‘A Forbidden Name.’ _[ Shortly, 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


Contents for MARCH :—The STORY of JEREMY BOYSE. 
By E. Gray Wheelwright.— ARTHUR, ‘‘ KING of ENG- 
LAND.” By Rev. Canon Wood, D.D.— The LATEST 
ASTRONOMICAL HERESY. By Rev. James W. Cotton. 
—SOME GENERATIONS of a LINCOLNSHIRE FAMILY. 
By Rev. J. K. Floyer, F.S.A—The FUERO JUZGO. By 
A. R. Whiteway, M.A.—_“* LES BURGRAVES.” By Cecilia 
KE. Meetkerke.—The KING of the DANDIKS. By Charles 
Wilkins.—The PREACHER: a Ghetto Sketch. By Enoch 
Scribe—SOME MEMORIES of an OLD FRIEND. By 
Zélia de Ladevéze.—-MR. SWINBURNE’S FIRST DRAMA. 
By Ramsay Colles, LL.D.— BRITAIN'S NEW FLORA. 
By Sylvanus Urban. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 
CHINA AND THE POWERS. 


A Narrative of the Outbreak of 1900. 
By H. C. THOMSON, 


Author of ‘The Chitral Campaign,’ &c. 





With 30 Illustrations and 2 Maps. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


‘‘When Mr, H. C. Thomson wrote the letters which he has now gathered together in book form, it 
is highly improbable if he thought there was a remote likelihood that His Majesty’s Government would 
abandon its position of ‘splendid isolation’ and follow his advice to the extent of entering into a 
Treaty with Japan. Yet in forming an alliance with the little Empire over seas, the Government of 
this country took a step which was advocated by Mr. Thomson in his book.”— Daily News. 





WORKS BY THE LATE 
SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of James I. to the 


Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


A HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642-1649. 4 vols. 


crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


A HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH and the PRO- 


TECTORATE, 1649-1660. Vol. I. 1849-1651, with 14 Maps, 8vo, 21s. Vol. II. 1651-1654, with 7 Maps, 8vo, 2ls. 
Vol. III, 1654-1655, with 6 Maps, 8vo, 21s. 


The STUDENTS HISTORY of ENGLAND. With 378 Illus- 


WHAT GUNPOWDER PLOT WAS. With 8 Llustrations. 


Crown Evo, 5s. 


CROMWELL’S PLACE in HISTORY. Founded on Six Lectures 


delivered in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


** The Text of this Book is taken from the Volume on Cromwell in Messrs, Goupil’s Illustrated Historical Series. 


The FIRST TWO STUARTS and the PURITAN REVOLUTION 


(1603-1660). With 4 Maps. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. [Epochs of Modern History. 


The THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, 1618-1648. With a Map. Fcap. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. __UBpochs ¢, modern History. ; 


OWENS COLLEGE HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by T. F. 


TOUT, M A., Professor of History in the Owens College, Victoria University, and JAMES TAIT, M.A., Assistant 
Lecturer in History. With5 Maps, 8vo, 12s. €d. net. 


HOMERIC SOCIETY: a Sociological Study of the ‘Iliad’ and 


‘Odyssey. By ALBERT GALLOWAY KELLER, Pb.D., Instructor in Social Science in [Yale University. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Contents : — Introduction. 1. Ethnic Environment. 2. Industrial Organisation. 3. Religious Ideas and Usages. 
4. Property. 5. Marriage and the Family. 6. Governments, Classes, Justice, &c. 


TALES of MY FATHER. By A. M. F., Author of ‘Foreign 


Courts and Foreign Homes’ and ‘ On the Banks of the Seine.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Contents :—Princess Victoria—Kensington Palace—St. James’s—King William's Death—Queen Victoria’s Accession— 
The Duke of Sussex—The Duke of Weliington—Berlin—Brussels—Old Friends —First Visit to the Priuce of Wales—Queen 
Victoria—Tbhe Empress Frederick—The Emperor Napoleon III.— Imperial France —The Mouastery—The Vow — The 
Barricades—The Face at the Window—The Wicked Countess—Home—Warsaw—The Russian Soldier—X.I.P. 


SONGS of CHILDHOOD. By Walter Ramal. With a Frontispiece, 


‘Under the Dock Leaves,’ from a Drawing by Richard Doyle. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


‘It is no small achievement to cultivate to purpose a new plot in the poetic ground in which Blake's ‘ Songs of 
Innocence’ and Stevenson's ‘ Child’s Garden’ have already grown. But Mr. Ramal may fairly claim to have done this, and 
his book must please any one who can read it with sympathy.”—Scotsman, 


The FORAMINIFERA: an Introduction to the Study of the 


Protozoa. By FREDERICK CHAPMAN, A.L.S. F.R.M.S. With 14 Plates and 42 Illustrations in the Text. 
8vo, 9s. net. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 
CHARLOTTE. 


By L. B. WALFORD, Author of ‘ Mr, Smith,’ ‘ Lady Marget,’ &c. 
NEW IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘*A very cleverly written analysis of character......Altogether a noteworthy book.”—Punch. 

‘Mrs. Walford has already made a reputation among the best of modern novelists, to which ‘Charlotte’ should ad@ 
considerable lustre.” — Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

“** Charlotte’ will enbance Mrs. Walford’s already great reputation. It is an admirable, high-toned, and well-written 
book, and young ladies, of the ‘ butterfly’ type especially, should mark the unexpressed, but self-evident moral of the 
story.” —Aberdeen Free Press. 
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A COMPANION TO ALL QUOTATION BOOKS. 


WHAT GREAT MEN HAVE SAID ABOUT GREAT 


MEN : a Dictionary of Quotations. By WILLIAM WALKE. 490 pp. 7s. 6d. 

Ist REVIEW.—“ Quite an interesting idea...... Mr. Wale has shown great discretion in 
his selection.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 

2np REVIEW.—“ The book will be a godsend.”—Scotsman. 

3rD REVIEW.—“‘ Of great value to all public speakers, authors, essayists, and jour- 
nalists.”—Newsagent, 

4tH REVIEW.—‘‘Will at once be promoted to the shelves which contain the truly 
welcome books of reference.”— Globe. 

5rH REVIEW.—“ Evidently the fruit of wide reading.”—Glasgow Herald. 

6TH REVIEW.—“ Implying a wide knowledge of literature. A very varied collection.” 

71H REVIEW.—‘‘A very useful volume.”—*pectator. Atheneum, 

sto REVIEW.—“ The selection is excellent.” — Bookman, 

9TH REVIEW.—“ The work is admirably done. A monument of painstaking research, 
and as near perfection in point of completeness as such a work could very well be.” 

10rH REVIEW.—“‘ A painstaking volume.”—Journal of Education. Daily News. 


The VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY. Edited by the Right 


Hon. Sir MOUNTSTUART GRANT DUFF, late Governor of the Madras Presidency. 

With Introduction and Notes. Cloth extra, 7s. 6d. Also in vellum, or green Levant 

morucco, 15s, net; orin paste-grain (red or light blue), 12s. 6d. net. 
SOME EARLY REVIEWS. 

‘* A handsome volume, which will delight lovers of poetry.”— Observer. 


“An interesting 
and valuable anthology.”—Leeds Mercury. 


I k *‘ A bandy volume in every way; of great service 
to the student.” —Musical Courier. *‘ A large and interesting selection. Theeditor has good 
taste.”—Scotsman. ** A perfect treasure-house; a truly delightful book. It will be often 
read and referred to. It will lie on a handy shelf.”—Banffshire Journal. ‘A fine selection 
of poems and verses.”—Army and Navu Gazette. ‘‘ Full of charm and interest.”—Ladies’ 


Pictorial, ‘‘ A pleasant companion.”—Guardian, 
CHIVALRY. By F. Warre Cornish, M.A., Vice-Provost 
0) on, Ss. Od. 


‘Quite the best popular account. The illustrations are excellently chosen.” 


Manchester Guardian. 


The ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY of SIDGWICK: an 
Introduction to the ‘ Methods of Ethics.’ By F. H. HAYWARD, M.A. B Se. 4s. 6d. 
“Will not only be of great value to students of ethics, simplifying the study of the 
most important but by no mieans easy ‘methods,’ and indicating the main aspects under 
which it has been attacked, but must also be read by those familiar with Sidgwick’s work.” 


Atheneum. 
PENAL SCIENCE: Recent Object-Lessons in. By A. R. 
WHITEWAY, Barrister-at-Law. a 


3s, 6d. net 
Pedantic Penology—State v. Criminal er parte the Criminal—The Law’s Delays—A 
Moral Hospital for Immoral Cases—Prison Act, 1898, &e. 
“ Must perforce be welcomed.”—Pull Mall Gazette. ‘‘ Asuggestive little book, fresh, and 
founded on wide reading.” — Academy. 


PUBLIC HOUSE REFORM. By A. N. Cumming. 


Dedicated to Earl Grey. Appendix gives Documents, 2s. 6d. [Social Science Series. 
DR. MERCIER’S PSYCHOLOGY. 
PSYCHOLOGY, NORMAL and MORBID. By Charles 


MERCIER, M.D. M.R.C.P., Lecturer on Insanity at the Westminster Hospital. 
Pp. xvi-518, 15s. 

“ This masterly work.”—Pall Mall Gazette. ‘“ Marked throughout by clearness of ex- 
position. An excellent introduction to the subjects, containing many original suggestions, 
and full of illustrative examples, which are not only amusing but apposite.” — British Medical 
Journal, ‘It ought to become, it will become, the constant companion of the clinical psy- 
chologist, who wil find it at once a guide iu reflection, and a criterion of observation.”— 
Journal of Mental Science. 


COMPLETION OF MR. MEAKIN’S ‘MOROCCO.’ 


The MOORS. Very fully illustrated and Indexed. Form- 


ing the Concluding Volume of Mr. Meakin’s Trilogy on Morocco, Vol. I. being The 
MOORISH EMPIRE, and Vol. II. The LAND of the MOORS. Hach a 
(This day. 


** Nobody is better qualified to write of Morocco than Mr. Meakin.”—Pali Mall. ‘‘ His 
admirable volumes. The completed trio will worthily fill a gap.”—Bookman. ‘ At once a 
generous and important contribution.”—Atheneum, ‘Fascinating pages.”—Westminster 


Gazette. 
NEW BOOK BY PROF. D. G. RITCHIE. 


STUDIES in POLITICAL and SOCIAL ETHICS. 4s. 6d. 
[This day. 
Social Evolution — Equality—Tbe Question of State Interference—Civic Duties and 
Party Politics—1792, Year I.—War and Peace—The Ultimate Value of Social Effort—Free 
Will and Responsibility. 


DR. MERCIER’S TEXT-BOOK of INSANITY is 


NOW READY, price 6s. net. 
Part I. The INSTITUTES of INSANITY (Conduct, Mind, Certifiability and Fitness 
to be at Large, Causes of Insanity). 
Part Il. FORMS and VARIETIES of INSANITY (24 Sections). 
Part III. LEGAL RELATIONS of INSANITY (4 Sections). 


APPENDICES. 
AN APOLOGY FOR FEMINISM. 


The ART of LIFE. By R. De Maulde Claviere. 6s. 


“The importance of dress, the way to read a man’s character from the sparkle of his 
eyes and the mobility of his mouth, the method of carrying on conversation, and the place 
of accomplishments are discussed. The volume is throughout entertaining.” —Nctts 
Guardian, ‘He writes with brilliance.”"—Bookman. A charming book.”— Westminster 
Review. 


LIFE by the SEA-SHORE: an Introduction to Zoology. 


By M. NEWBIGIN, D.Se.(Lond.). With 92 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 
‘‘ Almost as refreshing as a dip in the briny itself. Quite up to date and delightfully 


simple.”—Nature,. 
The FAILURES of VEGETARIANISM. By E. H. 
MILES, M A., Amateur World Champion at Tennis, &c. 3s. 

“Intended to show why and in what respects vegetarianism has been a failure, and why 
and in what respects the simpler foods, if properly chosen, are likely to be a success.” — 
Health. ‘* Adds another to the author's valuable books on feeding.” —Scvtsman. 
FRITHIOF the BOLD: a Drama based upon the Ancient 

Scandinavian Legend. By F. I, WINBOLT, Author of ‘King Helge’ and ‘ Aslog.’ 
3s. 6d. 


PORTICAL WORKS BY THE REV. WILLIAM HALL, M.A. 
RENUNCIATION, and other Poems. 250 pp. 2s. 6d. net. 


[This day. 
The VICTORY of DEFEAT, and other Poems. 2s. 6d. 
“* Stately and impressive.”—Scotsman, ‘ He has taken great pains with his work, which 


is well done.”—Church Review. 


The WAY of the KINGDOM, and other Poems. 2s. 6d. net. 


‘Full of devotional vigour.”—Speaker. ‘‘Marked by sincerity of feeling.””—Literary 
Guide. 








PARALLEL GRAMMAR SERIES. 


Edited by Prof. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, M.A.(Oxon.). 
UNIFORMITY of TERMINOLOGY and UNIFORMITY of CLASSIFICATION ave the distinguishing marks of 


this Series ; all the Grammars are constructed on the same plan, and the same terminology is used to describe identical grammatical features in 


different languages. 


The principle of selection is that the existing stock of grammatical terms is sufficient for its purpose, if used economically ; 


and the Editor has been able to carry out his scheme without the introduction of new or unfamiliar terms. Those who are acquainted with the chaos 
which has hitherto reigned, und the bewilderment which is caused to pupils by the gratuitous use of two or three different terms where one would 
suffice, will appreciate the labour which has been devoted to simplifying the study of Grammar in this Series ; and the general satisfaction which 
has been expressed by those who have used the books encourages the Publishers to hope for increased support from the Scholastic World. 


FRENCH GRAMMAR. By L. M. Moriarty, M.A.Oxon. 


3s. (Separately: ACCIDENCH, Is. 6d.; SYNTAX, Is. 6d.) 

PREPARATORY FRENCH COURSH. By A. M. Zwetrev. 1s. 6d.—FIRST 
FRENCH READER and WRITER. By R.J. Moricw and W. S. Lyon, M A.Oxon. 
2s.—SECOND FRENCH READER and WRITER. By Prof. P. BE. E. Barbier. 2s. 
—THIRD FRENCH READER and WRITER. By L. Barbe, B.A. 2s. 


GERMAN GRAMMAR. By Prof. Kuno Meyer, Ph.D. 


3s. (ACCIDENCK, ls. 6d.; SYNTAX, 1s. 6d ) 

FIRST GERMAN READER and WRITER. By Prof. SoNNENSCHEIN. 1s. 6d.— 
SECOND GERMAN READER and WRITER. By W. S. Macaowan, M.A. LL D. 
2s -THIRD GERMAN READER and WRITER. By Prof. FIELDER. 2s.—FOURTH 
GERMAN WRITER. By R. Gorpon Rours, M.A.Oxon. 2s. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By J. Hall, M.A.; A. J. Cooper, 


F.C.P ; and Prof. SONNENSCHEIN. 2s. (Separately : ACCIDENCE, 1s.; ANALYSIS 
and SYNTAX. Is.) 

ENGLISH EXAMPLKHS and EXERCISES. Part I., by M.A. Woops, 1s. Part II., 
by A.J. Cooper, ls. STEPS to ENGLISH PARSING and ANALYSIS. By E. M. 
Ramsay and C, L. Ramsay. Vol. I. ELEMENTARY. 1s. 6d. Vol. 11. FURTHER 
EXEKCISES. 1s. 6d. 


ISPANISH GRAMMAR. By H. Butler Clarke, 


M.A Oxon. 4s. 6d. 
FIRST SPANISH READER and WRITER. By H. BurLer CLarRKE. 2s. 


DANO-NORWEGIAN READER, with Grammatical Out- 


line. By J. Y. SARGENT, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


WELSH GRAMMAR. By Prof. Anwyl, M.A.Oxon. 


5s. (ACCIDENCOE, 2s. 6d.; SYNTAX, 2s. 6d. 


LATIN GRAMMAR. By Prof. E. A. Sonnenschein, 
M.A.Oxon. 3s. (ACCIDENCH, ls. 6d.; SYNTAX, 1s. 6d.) 
FIRST LATIN GEADER and WRITER (with Supplement). 2s.-SECOND LATIN 
READER and WRITER. 1s. 6¢4.—THIRD LATIN READER and WRITER. 2s. 
(All by C. M. Dix, M A.Oxon ) FOURTH LATIN READER and WRITER. By 
J. C. Nicot, M.A.Cantab, and Rev. J. HUNTER SMITH, M.A.Oxon. 


GREEK GRAMMAR. By Prof. Sonnenschein. 4s. 6d. 
vi t, 2s.; SUPPLEMENT, 6d.; SYNTAX, 2s. 6d.) 
eT cuaky nUADuE 208 WRITER. By J. BE. Saypys, Litt.D., Pub‘ic Orator 
in Univ. of Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 





Single Copies will be sent post free to any Teacher on receipt of half its published price and postage. 
KEYS to the Latin and German Readers and Writers may be had by Teachers direct from the Publishers. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


ae 


BENJAMIN KIDD’S 
NEW BOOK. 


PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN 
CIVILISATION. 


Demy 8vo, lis. net. 

SPECTATOR.—“ Mr. Benjamin Kidd has once more 
written a book which every thoughtful person will have to 
read, and, what is more, will wish to read......It will be found 
to have the same qualities which were so attractive in his 
first essay, but carried further and to more constructive- 
ness.” 


THE SCENERY OF ENGLAND 
AND THE CAUSES TO WHICH IT IS DUE. 


By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, 
F.R.S. D.C.L. LL.D. With numerous Illustrations, 
Diagrams, and Map. 8vo, 15s. net. 

BLACK and WHITE.—“ Most fascinating......Enchains 
the attention like a romance, and is a notable example of 
the extraordinarily interesting manner in which a highly 
scientific subject can be treated.” 


LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. 
SIR WILLIAM MOLESWORTH, 


Bart., M.P. F.R.S. By Mrs. FAWCETT, LL.D. With 
Photogravure Portraits. Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
SPECTATOR.—“ This life of one of the most highly 
gifted of the early champions of colonial self-government 
and reform is a literary masterpiece. Whether in political 
contents or artistic form, it bas hardly its equal in recent 
biography.” 


VICTOR HUGO CENTENARY. 
POEMS from VICTOR HUGO. Trans- 


lated into English Verse by Sir GEORGE YOUNG. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 

DAILY NEWS.—‘‘ Sir George Young has done his work 
well. His is beyond comparison the most ambitious and 
most successful attempt yet made to place Hugo as a poet 
before Englishmen.” 

SPECTATOR.—* Excellent.” 


WORDS and THEIR WAYS in 


ENGLISH SPEECH. By Prof. JAMES B. GREEN- 
OUGH and Prof. GEORGK L. KITTREDGE. Crown 8vo, 


os. net. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price ls, Contents for MARCH. 

The CLOSE of a GREAT WAR. By the Hon. J. W. 
Fortescue. 

EDWARD FITZGERALD on MUSIC and MUSICIANS. 
By C. W. James. 

WHO WROTE ‘ PARADISE LOST’? 

The RULER of TAROIKA. By Harold Bindloss. 

A TYPE of the TOWN. By Ernest G. Henham. 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON and GEORGE MEREDITH. 

AN OBJECT-LESSON. 

THAT STRAIN AGAIN. 

SIR_ WILLIAM MOLESWORTH and the COLONIAL 
REFORMERS. 

SHEPHERDING on the HILLS in WINTER. By W. T. 


Palmer. 
The LEGION of the LOST. By John Oxenham. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated, price 1s.4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The MARCH Number contains :— 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
By W. GORDON McCABE. 

With Frontispiece Portrait and Facsimiles. 
IN SAMOA with STEVENSON. By O. Strong. Illustrated. 
MARCONI and his TRANSATLANTIC SIGNAL. 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General 
Interest. 























ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated, price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The MARCH Number contains :— 
The BOY RECRUITS. A Long Story, complete in thi 
ne SSENGER. Verse. By Tudor Jenks. 
NATURE and SCIENCE for YOUNG FOLKS. ? 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—_~— 


MR. CECIL HEADLAM’S NEW WORK. 


In 1 vol, crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


FRIENDS THAT FAIL NOT. 


Light Essays concerning Books. 
By CECIL HEADLAM, 
Author of ‘The Story of Nuremberg,’ &c. 
[Next week. 





NEW WORK BY CAPT. M. H. HAYES. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations from Photographs taken 
by the Author during a Voyage to South Africa 
with Horses, price 3s, 6d, net. 


HORSES ON BOARD SHIP. 
A Guide to their Management. 


By Capt. M. H. HAYES, F.R.C.V.S., 
Author of ‘Stable Management and Exercise,’ 
‘Riding and Hunting,’ ‘ Veterinary Notes for 
Horse Owners,’ &c, 

‘“‘The publication of this book at the presant time could 
not have been more opportune. The serious charges which 
Capt. Hayes, an experienced veterinary surgeon, and one 


of our leading authorities on horse management, makes, 
from personal! experience, will tell their own tale.” —Referee, 

‘* Like its author’s prior books, it is punctiliously practical 
and business-like. It is admirably illustrated by photo- 
graphic reproductions.”—Scotsman. 

“Capt. Hayes publishes this book at an opportune 
moment. Very widely known as a great authority on 
horses, he has lately been extending his knowledge by 
voyaging to South Africa.”—Globe. 


NEW WORK BY JAMES FILLIS. 


In 1 vol. medium 8vo, with 70 Illustrations from 
Drawings and Photographs. 16s, net. 


BREAKING AND RIDING. 


With Military Commentaries. 


By JAMES FILLIS, 
Ecuyer-en-Chef to the Central Cavalry School at 
St. Petersburg. 


Translated by M. H. HAYES, 
[In the press. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


FIRST EDITION SOLD OUT. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS, 
READY NEXT WEEK. 


ROSANNE. By Netta Syrett, Author 
of ‘ Nobody’s Fault,’ ‘ The Tree of Life,’ &c. 6s. 

“ Miss Netta Syrett, whose name has recently attained 

an enviable prominence in connexion with the drama, has 

largely justified her success by the excellent new novel put 

forth under the pleasing title of ‘Rosanne.’ A thoroughly 

interesting novel.” —Spectator. 

‘“*The authoress makes her book interesting to us by the 

many descriptive touches which render her characters 

individual and distinguished, and by novelty in detail.” 

Daily Telegraph. 
‘* Miss Syrett tells ber story not only picturesquely, but 
also with a dignity which is rare.”— World. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE BARN STORMERS.’ 


The SILENT BATTLE. By Mrs. 


Cc. N. WILLIAMSON, Author of ‘ The Newspaper Girl,’ 
&e. 1 vol. 6s. [Next week. 


WOMAN and MOSES. By Lucas 


CLEEVE, Author of ‘The Real Christian,’ &c. 1 vol. 6s. 


UNDER CLOISTER STONES: a 


Tale of Buried Treasure. By ALFRED KNIGHT, 
— of ‘ The Scuttling of the Kingfisher,’ &c. 1 vol, 
3s. 6d. 








IN SPITE of ALL. By Edna Lyall, 


Author of ‘ Donovan,’ ‘ We Two,’ &c. 6s. 


FLOWER and THORN. By Beatrice 


WHITBY, Author of ‘The Awakening of Mary 
Fenwick,’ &c. 6s. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, LimiTep, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S| MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS, 


THE NEW ALLIANCE, 
THE 
MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 
Author of ‘ The Overland to China,’ &c. 


With 3 Maps and 122 Illustrations from Photographs and 
Drawings. 1 vol. 18s. net. 

MORNING POST.—‘‘Mr. Colquh has lly d 
to present a vivid impression of the host of peoples who are destined 
to play major or minor parts in the great drama of the Mastery of the 
Pacific. Asatimely treatise on the politics of the Far East and of the 
Far West, this book is invaluable. As a collection of studies of 
the wondrously complex life of the Pacific, it is no less admirable.”* 


THE FRENCH-ENGLISH WORD 


BOOK: a Dictionary with Indication of Pronunciation, 
Etymologies, and Dates of Earliest Appearance of French 
Words in the Language. By H. EDGREN, Ph.D., and 
P. B. BURNET, M.A. With an Explanatory Preface 
by R. J. LLOYD, DLit. M.A, Hon. Reader in 
Phonetics in the University College, Liverpool. 1 vol. 
cloth, 10s.; half-morocco, 16s. 


THE WORLD’S HISTORY. 


The NEW VOLUME is NOW READY. Cloth, 15s. net; 
half-morocco, 21s. net. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 
NATIONS. 


With Maps, Coloured Plates, and other Illustrations, 


THE REGIONS OF THE WORLD. 
Edited by H. J. MACKINDER, M.A. 
12 vols. 4J. 4s. the Set; or separate Volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 


BRITAIN & THE BRITISH SEAS. 


By the EDITOR. 
With 6 Coloured Maps and 132 Illustrations and Diagrams. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Valuable, not alone for the abundance of 
the facts which it presents, but from the attractive guise in which they 
are presented. Mr. Mackinder has broken much new ground, and his 
volume is sure to become the standard work on a subject which to 
many readers will be as fascinating as it is unfamiliar.” 


THE NEARER EAST. 


By D. G. HOGARTH, M.A. 


With Coloured Maps, Illustrations, and Diagrams. 
[Nezt week. 


A full Prospectus and List of the Series on application. 


THE GARDEN OF KAMA, and other 
Love Lyrics from India. Selected and Arranged by 
LAURENCE HOPH. 1 vol. 5s. net. 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ Here is feryour and to spare; passion 
beats and palpitates in almost every line; the feeling is vigorous and 
irresistible. There isa fresh, open-air spirit about it which is natural 
and compelling.” 

A NEW POLITICAL SQUIB. 

CLARA IN BLUNDERLAND. By 


CAROLINE LEWIS. Illustrated byS. R. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MR. DOOLEY’S OPINIONS. By F. P. 
DUNNE. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


FICTION. 
A CENTURY OF FRENCH 
ROMANCE. 


A Library Edition in 12 Volumes, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
4l. 4s. for the Set of 12 Volumes, limited to 1,000 Sets; or 
separate Volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 

THE BLACK TULIP. By Alexander 
DUMAS the Elder. Withan Introduction by RICHARD 
GARNETT, C.B. LL.D. 3 Coloured Plates by Henry 
Delaspre, a Photogravure, and Portraits. 


TO BE FOLLOWED NEXT WEEK BY— 


THE LADY OF THE CAMELLIAS. 
By ALEXANDER DUMAS the Younger. With an 
Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE. 3 Coloured Plates 
by Georges Jeanniot, a Photogravure, and Portraits. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


E. F. BENSON’S NEW NOVEL. 


SCARLET AND HYSSOP. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of ‘ The Luck of the Vails.’ 


SONS OF THE SWORD. By Margaret 
L. WOODS, Author of ‘ A Village Tragedy.’ 
[Second Impression. 


A PROPHET OF THE REAL. By 
ESTHER MILLER. 


THE STORY OF EDEN. By Dolf 


WYLLARDE. 


THE GREAT GOD SUCCESS. By 


JOHN GRAHAM. 4s. [Dollar Library. 
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English Coronation Records, Edited by 

Leopold G. Wickham Legg. (Constable 


& Co.) 

The Great Solemnity of the Coronation of the 
King and Queen of England. By Douglas 
Maclean. (Robinson & Co.) 

ENGLAND can boast of few more conservative 
rites and ceremonies than those pertaining to 
the crowning of her monarchs. Nevertheless, 
in one particular there is a most striking 
dissimilarity between modern coronations 
and those of earlier date. Until the Georges 
came to the throne English monarchs, with 
but very few exceptions and those associated 
with some memorable reason, were crowned 
within a day or two of the death of their 
predecessors. The reign of a new sove- 
reign did not begin until his crowning and 
anointing at the hands of the Church were 
fulfilled. In those days there was no time 
for the multitudinous discussions that now 
take place over every detail of the ceremony 
and its accompaniments. Westminster 
Abbey was duly prepared for the striking 
and imposing rite in several hours in- 
stead of weeks, and the ancient Abbey of 
the Confessor retained in those times the 
features of a consecrated church, which are 
almost obliterated by tiers of theatrical 
staging and galleries. 

Among the minor compensations for the 
prolonged delay incident to a modern act of 
crowning is the time that it affords for the 
production of such an important historical 
treatise as that which has just been pro- 
duced by Mr. Wickham Legg. In this 
handsome volume of some 500 pages 
we find brought together every historical 
document of importance that bears on the 
question of English coronations, from that 
of Aidan in the sixth century down to that 
of Victoria thirteen centuries later. A con- 
siderable proportion of the book is taken 
from manuscript sources which have been 
but rarely consulted, whilst not a little is 





here printed for the first time. In addition 
to this the editor has written an able and 
comprehensive introduction of considerable 
length. 

The first document of importance here 
cited is an English coronation order taken 
from a ninth-century pontifical among the 
Rouen manuscripts. This manuscript has 
been selected as it contains a far better 
text than the pontifical of Egbert. It com- 
prises a service for the consecration of a 
queen consort. In this, as in all like 
instances throughout the volume, an English 
translation is given of the original. So 
invariably was the office of Holy Com- 
munion associated with the sacring of 
kings that the very title of this, the oldest 
known English order, is ‘The Mass for 
Kings on the Day of their Hallowing.’ 
This is followed by another pre-Norman 
coronation order of the eleventh century, 
from a manuscript belonging to Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. It is considered 
probable that this represents the exact use 
followed at the crowning of both Harold 
and the Conqueror. The next is an order 
of the twelfth century, probably used at the 
crowning of Henry I. Itis taken from a 
very fine manuscript pontifical in the British 
Museum. Other of our monarchs of whose 
coronation orders we find details or interest- 
ing particulars set forth are Richard I., 
Henry III., Edward II., Edward III, 
Richard II., Richard III., Henry VII., 
Henry VIII., Charles I., Charles II, 
James II., William and Mary, George IV., 
and Victoria. 

One of the most curious documents cited 
at length is the ‘Forma et Modus’ of the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, wherein 
are set forth in a long series of brief para- 
graphs a description of the whole ceremony 
of coronation and a list of the principal 
officers therewith associated. It opens with 
a direction that the prince about to be 
crowned was to ride in noble and fitting 
array, but bareheaded, from the Tower of 
London to the royal palace of Westminster. 
He was to be anointed in five places with 
holy oil, and afterwards again on the head 
with the special chrism. His head was to 
be covered after the anointing with a linen 
coif, and 
‘*s0 it is to remain till the eighth day after the 
anointing, on which day the Abbot of West- 
minster or his deputy shall come to the king 
and take off the said coif, and shall wash and 
clean the king’s head.” 

An inventory of the regalia is to be found 
in a list of relics at the Abbey of West- 
minster, about 1450, which was drawn up 
by Sporley, one of the monks. The golden 
sceptre is named, the gilded wooden rod, 
the rod with the dove, the iron rod (possibly 
St. Edward’s staff), the golden comb, the 
spoon for the unction, and the golden crown. 
There were also the tunical, supertunical, 
armil (or stole), girdle, and embroidered 
pall, together with a pair of buskins 
and a pair of gloves. All these articles 
and ornaments were used by the Confessor 
when he was crowned, and ‘‘he caused 
them,” in the words of the inventory, “to 
be preserved in this church for the memory 
of posterity and for the dignity of the royal 
coronation.” 

One of the most striking features of this 
admirable volume is the excellence and 





appropriate character of the numerous illus- 
trations. The most striking of these are the 
coronation of Harold, from the Bayeux 
tapestry; the coronation of St. Edmund, 
from an eleventh-century manuscript in 
private hands; the coronation of an English 
king, from Abbot Litlington’s Mass Book 
of the fourteenth century; the coronation of 
the Confessor, from a Cambridge Univer- 
sity Library manuscript ; the coronations of 
Harold and Edith, from the same source; 
the procession of Edward VI. from the 
Tower to Westminster, from an old en- 
graving belonging to the Society of Anti- 
quaries ; and a facsimile in colours of the 
crowning of Edward II. from a Corpus 
Christi College manuscript. 

This last illustration has recently appeared, 
though not in colours, in a publication of 
the Henry Bradshaw Society. Mr. Legg 
has made a mistake in simply lettering this 
illumination as ‘An English Coronation 
of the 14th Century.’ It is scarcely pos- 
sible to conceive that it is the illustration 
of aught save the sacring of Edward II. 
Edward is the king named in the order that 
accompanies the illumination. The date of 
the manuscript, the style of the ornaments 
and the hair, and the appearance and age of 
the enthroned king all uniteto put Edward I. 
and Edward III. out of the question. 
Moreover, the principal officiating bishop 
does not wear the pall. In view of the 
detailed and careful style of the picture 
it is not easy to believe that the artist 
omitted the most distinctive and most 
appreciated vestment used at that time 
by the Archbishops of Canterbury. This 
omission is, however, in strict accordance 
with the ceremonial when Edward II. was 
crowned, for on that occasion the Bishop 
of Winchester officiated, being specially 
commissioned by the Archbishop. Mr. 
Legg, however, with the assurance of youth, 
states that ‘‘the figure is without doubt 
the Archbishop of Canterbury.’ The sole 
argument in favour of this is that a cross is 
borne behind him by another bishop, pre- 
sumably the Bishop of Rochester. But this 
is in reality of no weight, for a bishop 
acting for the archbishop by special com- 
mission on such an occasion might reason- 
ably be supposed to use the cross of Canter- 
bury as a symbol of the deputed authority. 

About the middle of the volume occurs a 
facsimile page from the Cotton MSS. of 
exceptional historic value; it is the draft of 
a new coronation oath, with corrections by 
Henry VIII. in his own hand. The head- 
strong and despotic character of that 
monarch is thus foreshadowed on the very 
threshold of his reign. The young king’s 
earnest desire was evidently in the direction 
of watering down all efficient expressions 
designed to check a monarch’s unlimited 
sway. He attempted to render these safe- 
guards valueless by the introduction of a 
variety of qualifying phrases, such as 
‘“‘according to hys consciens,”’ ‘‘nott pre- 
judiciall to hys crowne,” and “in that 
which honour and equite do require.” It is 
some satisfaction to know, save so far as 
the king’s conscience was concerned, that 
Henry VIII. was not allowed thus to destroy 
the solemn verbal precautions against 
wrongdoing in high quarters, and had 
eventually to take the oath in accordance 
with ancient usage. 
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At the end of the introduction is a long 
and learned note on the Cap of Maintenance 
(or Cap of Estate, as it should be more cor- 
rectly called) from the pen of Mr. St. John 
Hope. This note ought to prove specially 
valuable in connexion with the coming coro- 
nation, as it explains the origin and use 
of such caps, not only by the sovereign, 
but also by peers and peeresses. We are 
afraid, however, that the historic truths 
here put forth will not avail to upset the 
debased precedents of Hanoverian days. 
The Cap of Estate of a peer has in recent 
days degenerated into a mere lining for his 
coronet. The wearing of both cap and 
coronet by peeresses has been allowed by 
courtesy at coronations for at least four 
centuries. To judge from old pictures, 
portraits, and effigies, a true coronet en- 
circling a lady’s head adds comeliness to the 
wearer and possesses a certain artistic 
dignity. The modern notion, however, of 
stitching a tasselled velvet bag inside a 
coronet of toy dimensions, and perching the 
same on a wisp of hair drawn up from the 
centre of the crown (as shown on the 
Tussaud sort of model now at Norfolk 
House), is at once feeble in effect and a 
mere travesty of historic ornament. It 
would, indeed, be an excellent thing if the 
peeresses and their advisers would digest 
the advice supplied by Mr. Hope during 
the months that will yet elapse before 
the coming coronation :— 

‘*The custom of the peeresses donning their 
coronets when the queen is crowned, like the 
peers at the crowning of the king, is still 
observed ; but it would certainly conduce to the 
more seemly carrying out of so interesting a 
ceremony, if the coronets of the peeresses were 
all divested of the bag and tassel, and made 
large enough to encircle the head and adorn the 
wearer. The spectacle of some hundreds of 
ladies busily engaged, at an important point in 
a solemn religious ceremony, in securing on 
their heads with long pins or strings a coronet, 
sometimes of diminutive size, encircling an un- 
becoming crimson velvet bonnet, cannot, from 
any point of view, be described as edifying.” 

Our second book is good, and has a 
distinct value apart from the circumstances 
that have given rise to its production. The 
arrangement adopted is somewhat awk- 
ward. The form and order of Queen 
Victoria’s coronation follow the intro- 
duction, whilst the greater part of the 
book is composed of notes to this parti- 
cular service. Various historical sections 
relative to the processions from Westminster 
Hall, the banquet, the progress from the 
Tower, the Knights of the Bath, and the 
king’s vigil appear in an appendix. The 
reason why this sequence is objectionable 
is because of the apparent implication that 
the order adopted at the last coronation was 
the best example. The truth is, as is 
now admitted by historical students and 
liturgiologists, that this form was the most 
meagre and the worst arranged of any of 
our known coronation offices except that of 
James II. Mr. Maclean, however, as good 
as admits the truth of this in his notes, 
so that our only quarrel is with an awkward 
arrangement. 

The book is not confined to mere his- 
torical records, as is the case with the valu- 
able work we have just noticed; it also 
contains a variety of interesting and 
authentic gossip, relative to the adjuncts of 





successive coronations or to their immediate 
details. When the Queen took her solemn 
oath she was directed by the rubric to “lay 
her right hand upon the Holy Gospel in the 
Great Bible,” which had been before carried 
in the procession, and was brought from the 
altar by the archbishop. The book was 
opened at the Gospel of St. John, and 
was there kissed by the Queen. This 
was a comparatively modern use, and the 
size of the volume makes it singularly 
awkward for the purpose. No great Bible 
was carried in the procession until the time 
of William and Mary. The old use was for 
our sovereigns to be sworn on an early 
version of the Gospels, usually known as 
‘“‘King Athelstan’s Book.’’ The evidence 
seems fairly clear that this book was in 
continuous use at coronations, and reserved 
for that purpose only, from pre-Norman 
days down to 1626. This convenient 
volume contains the Gospel of St. John, 
with extracts from the other three Hvange- 
lists, and an interlinear Saxon version. The 
thick oak boards of the binding are covered 
with thin brown leather and ornamented 
with a crucifix of gilded bronze. It used 
to be kept in the ‘chest of the King’s 
Remembrancer, at the Exchequer.” It 
seems to have passed into private hands in 
the seventeenth century, probably during 
the Commonwealth, and eventually came 
into the collection of Lord Ashburnham, 
from whom it was purchased in 1883 by the 
trustees of the British Museum. This 
volume is therefore now once more the pro- 
perty of the kingdom, and is perhaps of 
greater incidental and historic value than 
any other book in the nation’s vast collec- 
tion. The King has already accepted the 
offer of the Bible Society to provide the 
great book for formal presentation, but this 
need not in the least interfere with the 
taking of the oath on King Athelstan’s 
Gospels, which, now that the regalia of 
Edward the Confessor have all perished, 
would form a most interesting link with Eng- 
land before the Conquest. It is much to be 
hoped that those responsible for the eccle- 
siastical arrangements will have sufficient 
sense of the fitness of things to see that an 
ancient and not a modern book is used in 
the Abbey next June for the oath-taking of 
Edward VII. 

There can, happily, be no doubt that the 
ceremonial of 1902 will be carried out in a 
more reverent fashion than was the case 
during the like functions of the nineteenth 
century. In 1821 the Dean and Chapter let 
the whole of the nave of the Abbey to a 
contractor. For the front seats of the tem- 
porary nave galleries ten guineas were 
charged, although nothing of the actual 
coronation could be seen. Over the altar 
itself a gallery was erected, which was a 
choice place for privileged spectators. The 
most elementary notions of the Abbey as 
a place for worship were freely set at 
naught. Refreshments were openly sold by 
the contractor’s agents. ‘‘ There were cakes 
and apples in all the chapels,’’ to quote Mr. 
Barney Maguire. 

An incident mentioned in the ‘ Remi- 
niscences’ of Georgiana, Lady Bloomfield, 
at the coronation of Queen Victoria is not 
likely to be repeated ; it is almost grotesque 
in its irreverence. Lady Bloomfield, who 
was then but sixteen, was in the Abbey 





from 7 a.m. to5 p.m. without moving. ‘She 
then descended into the body of the church 
and received some of the anointing oil, 
which was being given away, on her hand- 
kerchief”’ ! 

The homage, after the actual crowning, 
afforded opportunities for some of the 
strangest nineteenth-century scenes within 
the Abbey. It is difficult for the imagina- 
tion to picture the possibility of excited 
cheers and counter cheers for Salisbury or 
Rosebery, for Devonshire or Spencer, round 
the altar of St. Peter’s Abbey; but Macau- 
lay mentions the rival shouts for political 
leaders at the crowning of William IV., the 
Tories cheering the Duke of Wellington, 
‘‘and then our people in revenge cheered 
Lord Grey and Brougham.” Another ac- 
count says that when Brougham approached 
to do homage, the members of the House of 
Commons behaved like unruly schoolboys, 
“‘ rising en masse, waving hats, handkerchiefs, 
and programmes.” In connexion with 
homage to a newly crowned monarch Mr. 
Maclean well points out that it is theoreti- 
cally feudal and connected with the tenure 
of lands rather than political. Others 
besides the peers were anciently hom- 
agers. It is well, too, to remember 
that the lords spiritual do, to speak 
strictly, not homage, but fealty (fidelitas 
episcoporum). The words ‘‘ homage and 
allegiance’’ are left out in their writ of 
summons to Parliament. The position of 
bishops is most marked in a coronation 
ceremony. They do not take precedence 
on such occasions next after viscounts, for 
they appear not as peers of the realm, but as 
the First Estate oftherealm. The bishops’ 
fealty comes before the peers’ homage, even 
before that of peers of the blood royal. 
Laud noted, with regard to this homage 
or fealty of the bishops in 1626, that 
“The Arch-Bp. of Cant. did it for all: but 
everye Bp. should have done it severallye. 
Thiss was thought fitt to shorten ye Cere- 
monye.” As to the shortening of the cere- 
mony, which has in the last instances been 
wearisomely prolonged, and thereby lost 
much of its dignity, by far the best sugges- 
tion is that the homage of the peers should 
take place on the following day in West- 
minster Hall. This would be in strict 
accord with twelfth and thirteenth century 
precedents. 

Mr. Cyril Davenport supplies a ‘‘ note on 
the binding” as a foreword to this volume. 
The cover of the book is a dark blue 
straight-grain morocco, with the royal arms 
in the centre of a broad and graceful border 
of Etruscan design. It is a reproduction 
of the cover of the original royal letter of 
George IV., dated January 15th, 1823, to 
Lord Liverpool, presenting his father’s 
magnificent library to the British Museum. 
We fail, however, to see the appropriate- 
ness of such a cover to Mr. Maclean’s 
scholarly treatise on the subject of corona- 
tions. In fact, there is something rather 
meretricious in presenting it in such 4 
wrapper, more particularly as George IV. 
is currently supposed to have received & 
very considerable equivalent for his royal 


“cc gift.” 
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Selected Essays and Papers of R. C. Christie. 
Edited by W. A. Shaw. (Longmans & 
Co.) 

Tu career of the late Chancellor Christie 

was one to which persons of a scholarly or 

studious turn will look with feelings of 
admiration not unmingled with a little envy, 
as the ideal life for a man of letters who, 
while cultivating his favourite studies, 
should at the same time desire not to get 
wholly out of touch with the world around 
him, but to be of some service in his genera- 
tion. As a university professor—or rather 
several professors—as a successful lawyer, a 
chairman of quarter sessions, a director of 
important trading companies, a diocesan 
official at a time when ecclesiastical ques- 
tions were abundant and lively, Christie 
took no mean share in public affairs, while 
the present volume is of itself enough to 
testify to the width of his studies and the 
accuracy of his mind. Possibly one may 
wish that the scholar had asserted himself a 
little more over the man of affairs. Surely 
an efficient chairman could have been found 
for the Whitworth Company without taking 
perhaps the one man of his time who could 
have written that history of Italian thought 
in the sixteenth century for which, as Prof. 

Saintsbury has recently reminded us, the 

world is still waiting. 

As it is, the life of Dolet, published when 
he was fifty years old, remains Christie’s 
solitary book, in the proper sense of the 
word ; for one cannot consider as books the 
various volumes of materials for history 
edited and compiled by him, well as the 
business of editing and compiling was 
done. The papers in the present collection 
on Pomponatius, Clenardus, and Vanini, 
reprinted from the Quarterly and Historical 
Reviews, are essays in the same direction as 
the ‘ Dolet,’ and serve to show the writer’s 
unrivalled knowledge of the men of that 
period, as do the reviews of books on people 
like George Buchanan or Sebastian Castel- 
lion, or some discussions on points of detail, 
such as the ‘Was Giordano Bruno really 
Burned ?’ to which we had occasion to refer 
the other day, and which we are glad to see 
included here ; but these are after all of the 
nature of ‘‘chips from the workshop,” and 
the work, alas! was never completed. 


Christie’s interest, one perceives, was in 
men as men, and in the thoughts that moved 
them and the work they did. He was no 
dilettante ; nor do we recall any instance, 
unless it be a passing reference to Buchanan’s 
Latin style, in which he expresses any literary 
judgment, or pleasure in expression apart 
from the thing expressed. To this was pos- 
sibly due the occasional carelessness in the 
use of English upon which we remarked 
when reviewing the ‘Dolet,’ and which 
appears once or twice in the papers before 
us. How far it is an editor’s duty to emend 
his author in matters of this sort may be 
debated ; but if—which we are inclined to 
doubt—Christie really gave, as on p. 145, a 
Latin epigram with two false quantities in 
four lines, honesty would surely not forbid 
the correction, obvious enough, which piety 
seems to demand. Similarly, when the 
interval between 1534 and 1578 is called 
‘more than fifty years,” the slip is so 
apparent that no blame could possibly 
attach to the alteration of two letters in the 





numeral. With these trifling exceptions, Dr. 
Shaw has done his work well. The papers 
and articles selected for reproduction are 
excellently adapted to illustrate the writer’s 
method of handling his two favourite sub- 
jects, which, indeed, with him were branches 
of one subject, Renaissance biography and 
bibliography, while the memoir prefixed to 
them is just what was wanted as an account 
of the man. Dr. Shaw brings out fully 
what we have attempted to indicate— 
namely, Christie’s ‘intellectual preoccupa- 
tion’ in the study of humanism as a depart- 
ment of the wider study of humanity. 
Further, he has given a picture of a very 
charming character, which will be recog- 
nized by all who had any personal acquaint- 
ance, however slight, with Christie. What 
could any man wish to have written of him 
better than the words in which Dr. Shaw 
sums up ? 

‘*In private all his intercourse with me was 
the expression of a conviction that the wisdom 
of life lay in reasonableness, in moderation of 
impulse, in restraint of the strong word, the 
strong thought, and that the endless petty mis- 
understandings of life would cease under the 
régime of a human self-restraint and self-respect, 
and sympathetic tolerance.” 


Among the studies of Renaissance worthies 
contained in this book, perhaps none is 
pleasanter reading than that which deals 
with Clenardus, the father of such as 
write Greek grammars. One gets an idea 
of the way in which men worked in those 
days from the account of this scholar’s 
efforts to teach himself Arabic. Arabic 
texts were hard to come by; an edition of 
the Koran, printed at Venice, had been duly 
burnt by order of Clement VII.; in fact, the 
study of the language lay, and not among 
Catholics only, under grave suspicion of 
heterodoxy. However, the infidel tongue 
had once at least made its appearance in 
unimpeachable company, when a_ bishop 
edited, and a Genoese printer produced, a 
great Polyglot Psalter :— 


‘‘Tt gave in parallel columns Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Greek, Arabic, and three Latin 
versions. ‘Two thousand copies were printed of 


this magnificent work—the most important that 
has ever issued from the Presses of Genoa— 
which long continued to be one of the few books 
capable of serving as a foundation for the study 
of Oriental languages, but which is now sought 
for, especially across the Atlantic, more on 
account of its curious note to the verse of 
Psalm xix.—‘their sound is gone out into all 
lands, and their words unto the ends of the 
world,’ giving a life of Columbus, and an 
account of the discovery of America—than for 
its philological merits.” 


For the way in which Clenardus used this 
work to acquire a knowledge of the Arabic 
alphabet, much in the same fashion as one 
would puzzle out a cipher in the “‘ agony 
column ” of a morning paper, readers must 
turn to the book. We have quoted the 
passage as one among scores of illustrations 
of the use which Christie made of his vast 
bibliographical knowledge to give point and 
finish to his studies of human history. 

Of Christie as a book collector and biblio- 

apher something must be said. People 
collect books mainly for three reasons. With 
some it is a form of investment, or at best a 
concession to fashion. Others really take 
pleasure in a book as a work of art; they 
are learned in founts and printers’ marks, 





and particular about the condition of their 
copies. Others again begin by studying a 
subject, and presently find that they like to 
have as many books dealing with their sub- 
ject as the length of their purses will allow 
—sometimes perhaps a few more. These 
usually end by joining the second class also ; 
but with the first they have no dealings. To 
treat a book as an instrument of speculation 
would revolt their finest feelings. Their 
books are their friends ; they may no doubt 
like to know their previous history, and to 
see them in sound condition and well clad ; 
but they keep them and cherish them, and 
are ever glad to grow better and better 
acquainted with them. Of this class was 
Christie. He was fortunate in his circum- 
stances, and was thus able, without incur- 
ring the charge of extravagance, to secure 
for his own library many of the rarer books 
connected with the persons or the topics in 
which he was interested. In this way he 
came to possess, as we have said, and as 
several papers in this volume show, a know- 
ledge of books second perhaps to none of his 
contemporaries, unless it were Henry Brad- 
shaw ; but it would be a mistake to regard 
him as primarily a “bibliophile.” The 
paper on ‘The Relations of the Church to 
the State in respect of Ecclesiastical Law’ 
and the ‘Charge to Churchwardens,’ which 
are included as appendices to the present 
volume, are sufficient evidence of that. 








Old Diaries. By Lord Ronald Gower. 

1881-1901. (Murray.) 

Tue general public finds books of reminis- 
cences interesting, and Lord Ronald Gower 
has already published one such work. About 
twenty years ago, when society journalism 
was in its infancy, he wrote in the columns 
of a society paper, and afterwards reprinted 
with additions, in volume form, some reminis- 
cences which had a considerable success. We 
cannot profess to approve of literature of 
this description. The indiscretions of the 
Greville memoirs as published by Mr. Reeve, 
of Froude’s writings on the Carlyles, and of 
Lord Malmesbury were all of them reproved 
in their time; and the result of such 
publication is to encourage others to follow 
what is, in fact, a bad example, as has been 
pointed out in the notices of many of the 
writings of Mr. Augustus Hare and others. 
The valuable material in the book before us 
is less considerable than that which was 
drawn upon for the original reminiscences ; 
but there is, of course, a public for the 
author’s occasional conversations with and 
letters from Queen Victoria, the Empress 
Frederick, and Bismarck. 

A succinct review of Lord Ronald’s 
‘Diaries’ is contained in his own preface. 
“ Although they may be dull,” he says, 
“they are free from all intention to give 
pain to anyone.” It is quite true that the 
searcher for scandalous histories will lose 
his time in turning over these pages. But 
though they contain nothing shocking or 
malicious, many observations are scattered 
through them which, to say the least, are 
wanting in good taste, as the following 
quotations will show, in which we have 
suppressed the names, though Lord Ronald 
gives them in full in each case. He 
accepts the hospitality of an eminent 
Frenchman: “The dinner a_ rather 
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tedious affair, hosts of noisy children and 
many fat women. Madame de L. [the 
hostess | a large Creole.” He travels with 
an English Government official, “Mr. W., 
a worn, weary-looking man of middle age.” 
“‘ It is curious to find how badly even such 
a man as Sir H. [a distinguished member 
of the Royal household] speaks that 
language”’ (French)—this unkind remark 
being made by Lord Ronald, who himself 
writes of ‘ Lettres Athéniens.” At Rome he 
goes to the rooms of an English novelist 
who ‘‘savours too much of the lardy-dardy 
type of young-man,” while an Italian lady 
and author whom he meets at luncheon 
“makes as much din as twenty macaws.” 
Although these observations are innocuous, 
they are calculated to cause annoyance to 
the persons to whom they are applied, 
nearly all of whom are still alive. It is 
quite possible that some of Lord Ronald’s 
friends to whom he vouchsafes praise 
may be ungrateful for it. There is 
STety EK ... 2% a nice, amiable, pleasant 
person,” ‘‘young Lady T @ most 
pleasing person,” and “that jolly, hand- 
some, middle-aged Mrs. H.” Lord Ronald 
is perhaps too imbued with the spirit of 
American journalism to understand how 
impertinent it is to publish these compli- 
mentary appreciations of his acquaintance, 
with their names given in full, however 
friendly his intent. Even in these days, 
when the personal paragraphs in the 
“society ’’ journals are often supplied by 
the persons described in them, there is a 
remnant left which on this subject shares 
the prejudices of the high-bred men and 
women among whom Lord Ronald was 
brought up. 

Among the more valuable pages to which 
we have referred there are one or two 
reminiscences of the Bismarck family which 
are interesting. To Lord Ronald, crossing 
the Channel with Count Herbert Bismarck, 
‘“‘it was amusing on reaching Calais to hear 
him curse the French, their language, their 
waiters, and even their railway carriages.” 
Later, at Kissingen in 1890, he paid two 
visits to Prince Bismarck :— 

** Referring to Heligoland, the Prince said, ‘I 
hope with all my heart that we shall not have a 
war with France ; but if we do I should have pre- 
ferred that Heligoland should have belonged to 
a neutral power,’ and he added that that island 
could only be a source of danger, in the event 
of a war with France, to Germany ; and that it 
would cost between two and three millions 
(sterling) to fortify it.” 

Anecdotes of the political world, like the 
following, are very rare in the volume. At 
Florence Lord Ronald meets Sir William 
Harcourt on his sixty-sixth birthday, and 
‘*on the subject of the insect pests of Italy he 
said he thought them rather a pleasant sensation 
than otherwise. ‘I take them,’ he said, ‘up 
between my finger and thumb and they go 
click, just like the effect of one of Chamberlain’s 
speeches.’” 

There is not much that is new about Glad- 
stone, excepting an unintentional sidelight 
which is thrown on the liability of omni- 
science to inaccuracy when he and Lord 
Ronald discuss ‘a novel by Zola called 
‘Le Frére Paschal’” (sic). There is also a 
rather funny reminiscence of Gladstone as a 
mischievous youth squirting from the roof 
of his parents’ house on the coachmen of the 
people who attended the “routs” given by 





the grandmother of Mr. H. Chaplin. Lord 
Ronald was one of the very few Englishmen 
who had an equally affectionate and intimate 
friendship with Gladstone and Disraeli, and 
it is rather curious, in the face of all that 
has been said about the connexion of Queen 
Victoria with the Primrose cult, that in 
1890, when at Aix-les-Bains, Her Majesty 
had quite forgotten the anniversary of 
April 19th until reminded by Lord Ronald, 
who sent her a nosegay of primroses by the 
unwilling hands of Sir Henry Ponsonby. 
The interesting oases in the diaries would 
be easier of discovery if the index were more 
complete. 








Mind in Evolution. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 
Tue aim of Mr. Hobhouse’s book is to trace 
the evolution of mind as it appears in the 
series of living forms, starting from the 
phenomena of vitality, proceeding through 
the different grades of animal intelligence, 
and ending with man as organized in civil 
society. This point having been attained, 
an outlook is indicated towards a proximate 
future in which human intelligence will 
consciously direct the process for all man- 
kind. The matter of the book is thus 
mainly psychological, with sociological 
suggestions and with ethical applications. 
Metaphysical questions as to the nature of 
mind—whether, for example, mind is in 
reality or only in appearance a natural 
product, whether the whole process of 
evolution can be brought under a teleological 
conception, and so forth—are mostly left 
aside. The last point is just mentioned 
at the end, with the suggestion that the 
whole of things must be somehow conceived 
as a system, in which “origin and purpose 
are mutually dependent parts of onescheme.”’ 
The guiding thought of the book, however, 
is not metaphysical, but is the scientific 
conception of continuity. In evolution as it 
appears—whatever may be its ultimate 
meaning—there is no break. The problem 
of philosophical ethics, to which science 
points the way, is to bring the process as 
ascertained by experience under an ideal 
described generally as “ humanitarian.” 
The author does not claim to have written 
an exhaustive treatise, and some of his 
views, as he admits, are tentative; but the 
chapters are well filled with detail, and are 
arranged so as to give a good general con- 
spectus of the whole development as he 
conceives it. At the beginning he remarks 
on the necessity of selecting the movement 
to observe, if we are to trace out one pro- 
cess through all life. For the definition of 
the terms ‘‘ higher” and “lower” he pro- 
visionally selects degrees of mind or 
intelligence as the criterion. Evolution 
that passes from lower to higher in this 
sense he calls “ orthogenic evolution.” This 
corresponds to the conception of progress, 
which is not to be found realized every- 
where, but only along certain lines, one of 
which—that in which we are interested— 
leads to man. The function of mind in 
relation to life is to organize—to correlate 
means with end. The question whether 
consciousness accompanies reflex action and 
“pure instinct” in the case of animals is 
left aside as apparently insoluble. Reflex 
actions in man, it is held, have no necessary 
connexion with consciousness, although 


By L. T. Hobhouse. 





sensation may accompany them. With in- 
stinct, or ‘hereditary response” in its 
more complex form, there regularly goes 
some feeling. Of intelligence proper the 
main criterion is modification of action in 
accordance with the results of experience. 

‘‘The modified action is not hereditary ; it 
arises in and out of the experience of the 
animal, and indicates that in some degree the 
animal can correlate its own past experiences 
with its subsequent action...... In the growth of 
= ower of correlation lies the evolution of 

ind.” 

After some further psychological dis- 

cussions, Mr. Hobhouse supplies the 
results of a number of experiments he has 
made to test the power animals have of 
learning by perception. His aim was 
“to measure the influence of perceptual 
acquisition (learning by perception of 
results) as distinct from motor acquisition 
(learning an act by doing it).’’ Discussing 
the conditions of experiment, he remarks 
on “the difficulty of getting an animal 
to attend to what is going on before his 
nose.” Still, the result seems to be that 
animals are really capable of perceptual 
learning. The ‘basal behaviour: the 
matrix out of which more adaptive action 
is hewn,” is a miscellaneous random activity 
into which the animal relapses when his 
intelligence fails. This, we may observe, 
seems to be identical with Prof. Bain’s 
“spontaneity,” out of which intelligently 
adapted action arises, by selection of those 
movements that are associated with a satis- 
factory result in feeling. Mr. Hobhouse’s 
conclusion as regards attention is that 
it is not natural, but acquired. To 
animals at their highest point of develop- 
ment he would assign the “practical 
idea” and the “practical judgment,” ¢dea 
meaning “ any mental state, however little 
analyzed, the function of which is to refer 
to something not actually perceived.” What 
animals lack is analysis in the origination 
of their ideas. Atthe highest, they possess 
only ‘‘concrete experience.” They remem- 
ber “‘ particular events ”; but we cannot 
‘*from any external action infer that an animal 
makes a memory-judgment in the strict sense, 
i.e., is aware of an event as having taken place 
at a certain time in the past...... What we can 
say is that a single occurrence often has a per- 
manent effect upon the animal, as shown by its 
actions after perhaps considerable lapse of time.” 
The animal, that is to say, does not refer 
the event to a place ina thought “ time- 
series,’’ but “takes note of a single occur- 
rence, and guides his conduct thereby on 
subsequent occasions.” The general result, 
repeated after further discussion, is 
‘‘that the cluster of functions here grouped 
together under the head of Practical Judgment, 
are to be found in the animal world below man. 
That is to say, that animal intelligence at its 
highest point of development effects a correlation 
between perceptual and practical relations.” 
In the higher instincts, ‘‘ while the ground 
plan is no doubt determined by heredity, 
many of its points are grasped by intel- 
ligence.” 

This, of course, is a meresummary. What 
the general reader will find most interesting 
is probably Mr. Hobhouse’s account of his 
experiments on the intelligence of cats, dogs, 
elephants, and monkeys, all carefully de- 
scribed and tabulated. One interesting 
conclusion is that among these species 
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intelligence varies more from individual to 
individual than from kind to kind. The 
transition from animalto human intelligence 
is found in the arrival through language at 
‘‘conceptual thought.” Animal “language,” 
where it exists, is merely ‘‘ an adaptation or 
emplcyment of concrete experience and the 
practical judgment.” For example :— 

‘*The cat knows in the concrete what she 
wants, but she has no terms common to her and 
her master into which she can reduce it, and so 
make it clear in its completeness at once. What 
she can do is to impel her master to take the 
successive steps required, one by one. Her 
‘language ’...... is not analysis of the concrete 
into its elements whereby it is brought into 
connexion with a world of ideas common to 
the two interlocutors.” 


In children, at last, we arrive at the diffi- 
cult and important transition “from appro- 
priate exclamation to articulate assertion of 
fact’ :— 

‘*When an element common to many ex- 
periences is not merely recognised when it 
appears, but (1) is thought of without being 
perceived, and (2) is capable of being combined 
in thought with other elements, it becomes a 
concept of general meaning and application. To 
be a general concept, the element must be 
something for consciousness apart from its per- 
ceptual setting, and it must be applicable to a 
different setting.” 

And analysis must go beyond the point of 
distinguishing one concrete object or actual 
event from other objects or events. The 
objects and events themselves must be dis- 
sected into their component elements, which 
must be such as 
‘*cannot any one of them be given in perception 
except as elements in or attributes of the whole 
which they characterise...... The concept is the 
thought -function which has mastered this 
attributive relation, and therefore can construct 
what is not perceived, nor ever has been per- 
ceived, as a whole.” 

This account, common in outline to all 
psychologists, does not mean that there is 
no transition from animal to human intelli- 
gence on the line of evolution. What it 
means is that a definite line can be drawn, 
the crossing of which marks the arrival at a 
new stage. Having fixed the place of the 


human stage, Mr. Hobhouse proceeds to | 


show how conceptual thought expresses 
itself in systems, political, religious, and so 
forth, which have their being in relation to 
human society. It is late in evolution thata 
point is attained at which the race begins 
tc have insight enough to control its own 
future development. 

‘* Only when experience is so far systematised 
that the future is read in the light of the past, 
does a race begin to move towards the fulfil- 
ment of its powers with the certainty of a man 
who knows where he wishes to arrive, and how 
to find his way thither.” 


Here the idea of social ‘ tradition ”—due 
specially to Comte— is ably set forth. 
“* What is peculiar to human intelligence is 
the rise of tradition as a third force imping- 
ing upon the other two ”’—namely, instinct 
and the direct experience of the individual. 
‘*Tradition, in the broad sense in which it 
is here taken, rests of course principally on 
language, and language, as we have seen, is 
both the parent and the child of the Universal.” 
“In fine, in the highest animal species, 
instinct lays the ground plan of conduct, within 
which details may be remodelled by individual 
experience. In the human species, the ground 





plan is itself reconstituted by the organised 
experience of the race.” 

In progressive order of systematization 
arise common sense, science, and philo- 
sophy, the goal of philosophy being ‘a 
system which should embrace all expe- 
rience.” 

‘* We can conceive as not indefinitely remote 
a stage of knowledge in which the human 
species should come to understand its own de- 
velopmert, its history, conditions, and possi- 
bilities, and on the basis of such an understanding 
should direct its own future, just as an 
individual who thoroughly understands himself 
and the conditions of his life may mark out his 
career for himself.” 

‘*Tt remains for the highest stage to reduce 
the whole of human experience to a single 
system, and to make the future of humanity the 
all-embracing purpose of action.” 

Comparing the stages of evolution with 

one another, the author seems to have been 
especially struck with the waste involved in 
conflict at the earlier stages. ‘‘ There may,” 
he says, 
‘be progress—Orthogenic Evolution—under 
natural selection, but if so, it must be fortuitous, 
indirect, and incomparably slow. It is only 
under the guidance of intelligence that progress 
can become the normal condition.” 

‘*Organised life rests not on internecine 
rivalry, but on mutual interdependence.” 

‘* As soon as the past and present evolution of 
man are understood as the opening stages of a 
much nobler growth, as soon as that further 
growth becomes sufficiently understood to 
operate upon standards of morality and con- 
ceptions of social effort, evolution becomes 
conscious and full of purpose. Now, if not 
before, it has a goal, or, if we prefer it, a 
standard of perfect development to which it 
moves forward with that orderly unrolling of 
powers which we find in organic growth. 
When, further, the previous course of mental 
evolution is conceived as a process by which 
the intellectual and moral unity necessary for 
this growth were prepared, we carve out of 
the whole of evolution one great process of 
‘orthogenic evolution,’ of which the tendency 
and direction are one from first to last—the 
evolution of Mind as the dominating principle 
in this world.” 

Within this general ideal there is, of 
course, room for a variety of opinions. 
There is no difficulty in agreeing with Mr. 
Hobhouse that, for example, the State 
(whether city or country) ought to be 
regarded as an organ and not as the master 
of humanity. Oppositions come in when 
we pass from the general principle to details. 
A question which theauthor touches in several 
places, but incompletely discusses, concerns 
the proportions in which persuasion and 
force may be employed to realize the ideal. 
It is an obvious fact that every living type, 
low as well as high, struggles to maintain 
itself as long as it can. Now, if we are to 
adopt Mr. Hobhouse’s teleological method, 
and look to the end of evolution—to the 
widest realization of the highest type of 
social and political order—we may easily 
fail to agree with him in some of his inci- 
dental expressions of opinion. To use the 
appropriate philosophical image, in ‘this 
world” a mixture of mind and necessity 
has somehow to be realized. More expressly, 
in politics, national or international, pure 
and simple persuasion is not ultimate. 











NEW NOVELS. 


The Cat’s-paw. By B. M. Croker. 
& Windus.) 

Tue author is generally at home in India or 
in Ireland; that is to say, her booke con- 
nected with either usually run easily and 
comfortably. This is an Anglo-Indian story 
of an unpretentious and unambitious type, 
yet she seems to us to present the conditions 
and circumstances of Anglo-Indian life and 
its racial characteristics as well as authors 
who take themselves more seriously. The 
scene is mostly laid in Southern India. The 
heroine tells her own story (a method diffi- 
cult to manage), but tells it well, without 
undue self-consciousness. Her adventures 
and misadventures are many and varied, 
beginning with the unfortunate engage- 
ment which takes her to India. She has a 
course of nursing the plague-stricken, and 
sees scenes of forest life and country 
folk and other people of all sorts and 
conditions, military and civilian. Perhaps 
the best part of the story is the picture of a 
third-rate boarding-house in Madras, full of 
half-caste boarders of both sexes and the 
many relatives belonging to good Aunty 
Rosario, who manages it for their sake almost 
as much as her own. Here we find both 
vivacity of touch and good humour. The 
final scenes pass in the palace of an ancient 
Rani, a plotter against the Government and 
the political resident and all new-fangled 
ways. 


The Love of Richard Herrick. By Arabella 
Kenealy. (Hutchinson & Co.) 

Miss KeEnzEAty’s novel is not wanting in 
vigour; it is, in fact, riotous with life of a 
kind. Yetitisastory wanting in charm and 
good taste, as well as in true artistry. One 
of the principal characters, a handsome, clever 
widow (adjectives particularly patronized 
by the author), has a strain of essential 
as well as superficial vulgarity of manner 
and speech. Mrs. Cheselton loves what 
Americans call taking the floor on the femi- 
nine question, out of season as well as in it. 
Indeed, a sentence culled from this lady’s 
philosophy of life and love serves as a 
motto on the title-page. She and others 
talk a great deal about nature, sex, and 0 
forth. The heroine is a painter who loves her 
art more enthusiastically than wisely, only 
to find that in so doing she loses her lover. 
The Duchess of Dolchester (generally called 
Lady Dolchester) is the most “ affable” of 
duchesses and of women, always ready to 
ply an acquaintance with tea or chaff, to 
proffer advice, to soothe the dying, or 
disentangle the love affairs of the middle 
classes. And there are half a dozen other 
types with plenty to say for themselves on 
the topics of the hour. 


(Chatto 





The Trial of Man: an Allegorical Romance. 
(Murray. ) 
A.ecory is perhaps the most difficult of all 
forms of literary art to a beginner. Unfor- 
tunately it is so attractive to persons with a 
message that it is frequently attempted by 
those whose qualifications are in inverse pro- 
portion to their zeal. The present work is 
a very unromantic romance describing a new 
Adam and Eve. Martin is a sensitive monk. 
Wearied by the routine of asceticism (repre- 
sented as thoroughly bad), he is rapt to 
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heaven, where he spends a brief sojourn, 
the delights of which the reader must take 
on trust. Set on a new planet, with a help- 
meet drawn from a different solar system, 
surrounded by angels to assist and devils to 
assail him, he falls a victim to pride after 
winning the victory over other forms of 
temptation. Except in a few pages of this 
struggle the story is unattractive. The 
descriptions of heaven are almost ludicrous 
in their baldness, and consist mainly in a 
profusion of colours. A paintbox and the 
multiplication table are an _ insufficient 
equipment for a follower of Dante. The 
book, however, may be of service, for its 
wealth of prosaic and unconvincing detail 
should warn aspirants that work of this 
sort can only be successfully attempted by 
persons of a high imagination controlled 
by a severe sense of humour. 


The Story of Eden. 
(Heinemann. ) 
Tue Eden here referred to is situated in the 
suburbs of Cape Town, which would seem 
to have an equal claim to that title with the 
‘“‘ Hills” of Anglo-Indian fiction. They 
even possess this additional qualification, 
that whereas in India the English bride, 
according to Mr. Kipling, has generally a 
dubious future before her, in Africa, if we 
believe Mr. Wyllarde, she has frequently 
also a far from dubious past behind her. 
The author is unwise in challenging a com- 
parison on this point between his heroine 
Margery Cunningham and Mr. Hardy’s 
Tess. In view of all the circumstances it 
would be almost as reasonable to compare 
the Lyndall of another African story to 
Clarissa Harlowe. Margery also differs 
from Tess in that she keeps her secret, and 
presumably lives happy ever after: an 
inartistic ending, which spoils the book for 
a “problem” novel. There isa good deal 
of cleverness in the dialogue and characteri- 
zation, but no real depth, in spite of much 

ambitious moralizing. 


By Dolf Wyllarde. 


Truth Dexter. By Sidney McCall. 
son.) 
Tue plot of ‘Truth Dexter,’ hackneyed 
enough in its main outline and full of 
improbabilities, still shows a good deal of 
dash and ingenuity, and might have been 
worked up into a very readable novel. The 
scene of the story is America, and the con- 
trast between modern city life in Boston and 
the old-fashioned country life of Alabama is 
capable of interesting and attractive treat- 
ment. But Mr. McCall, who is clearly bent 
on rousing the emotions of his readers to 
the highest pitch, has spoilt his material by 
violence and exaggeration. The book is 
painfully melodramatic ; the characters, with 
perhaps a partial exception in favour of 
the heroine, are wholly unconvincing; and 
though traces of genuine feeling may be 
discovered at times, they are obscured by the 
falsities of a stage sentimentalism. The 
language in its straining for effect often 
becomes grotesque, not to say unintelligible 
—¢.g., ‘‘ Her touch alone could char its tokens 
into the palimpsest of his soul’’—and now 
and then there are strange lapses of 
grammar, as when we read that ‘“‘her face 
was like white flint, out of which is struck 
sparks of fire, for eyes.” Yet with all these 


(Pear- 





crying faults a kind of energy in intention 
is sometimes apparent, which makes us 
think that the author could do better work 
if he would only exercise some care and 
restraint in its execution. 








GERMAN LITERATURE. 

The Forest Schoolinaster. By Peter Rosegger. 
Translated by Frances E. Skinner. (Putnam’s 
Sons.)—Perhaps there is no German novelist 
now alive who has won for himself a more 
devoted public than Rosegger. He has the 
knack of striking up a personal friendship, as 
it were, with his readers, and he has literary 
gifts of a high and attractive order. He is a 
born story-teller, he has humour and geniality, 
he is intensely patriotic, and the strong 
didactic tendency apparent in all his books 
never interferes with their interest. It is 
questionable if he could ever attain to great 
popularity outside Germany, for he is cer- 
tainly one of those authors who are _ best 
enjoyed on their native soil and in their native 
tongue, but it is pleasant to seean attempt made 
to introduce him to English readers. ‘ The 
Forest Schoolmaster’ is an early work, the 
earliest, indeed, of his greater novels—it was 
written more than a quarter of a century ago, 
and since its publication he has produced some 
thirty or forty volumes—but in many respects 
it is equal to his best. It is a book with an 
atmosphere, the atmosphere of those woods 
and mountains which Rosegger knows so well 
and paints so lovingly ; the primitive forest- 
life among the Alps during the early part of 
last century is rendered with an inimitable 
truth and freshness, and the story, simple as it 
is, has depth and interest. The present trans- 
lation reads on the whole as well as could 
be expected. Rosegger is unusually difli- 
cult to render at all adequately in English ; 
his style is familiar, at times rather obtru- 
sively so, and his naiveté, pleasant in the 
original, is apt to sound a trifle fatuous in 
translation. Such a character, for instance, 
as that of Riipel, the rhymer, can scarcely be 
made natural or even crediblein English. Miss 





Skinner, however, has combated these diffi- | 


culties with a great deal of success, and we 
are grateful to her for bringing Rosegger 
before the English-speaking public. 

Goethe: Hermann und Dorothea. Edited 
by C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D., and Emma §S&. 
Buchheim. With an Introduction by Edw. 
Dowden, LL.D., D.C.L. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.)—It was not granted to Prof. Buch- 
heim to complete this little volume, the last 
of many editions of the German classics 
which we owe to his industry. He had, we 
are told, finished his work upon the notes, but 
the introduction was left unwritten, and the 
value of his editions has always consisted 
pre-eminently in their introductions, which 
were invariably distinguished by wide and 
accurate scholarship, lucid statement, and 
orderly arrangement not frequent in books of 
this class. Yet, however much we may regret 
that Prof. Buchheim was unable to achieve 
his task, we cannot but be thankful that such 
a competent substitute for him has been 
found. Prof. Dowden’s introduction is singu- 
larly graceful and sympathetic, and contains 
some very happy criticism. For the rest, the 
text is sound and the notes are careful and 
serviteable. Miss Buchheim has added 
greatly to the interest of the volume by 
prefixing a brief and modest sketch of her 
father’s life. 

We have received the eighth and twelfth 
volumes of Goethe’s works in the handy 
reissue of Meyer’s ‘‘ Klassiker-Ausgaben ”’ 
which is at present appearing under Prof. 
Karl Heinemann’s supervision (Leipzig, Biblio- 
graphisches Institut). The eighth volume con- 
tains Werther and the Wahlverwandtschaften, 
both of which, we suspect, are rather neglected 





in England nowadays. We are accustomed to 
laugh at ‘ Werther,’ perhaps with a recollection 
of Thackeray’s delicious verses, but that is no 
reason why we should not read it. It may not 
be easy to enjoy the book as a whole in the 
present age, but it has episodes and pas- 
sages of unsurpassable beauty. The twelfth 
volume gives us the first two parts of Dichtung 
und Wahrheit, which is, we may hope, better 
appreciated in this country. A more delight- 
ful autobiography—for surely it can be called 
so—does not exist, so full of ripe wisdom is 
it, so ample and so free from impertinences, 
and written in such incomparable prose. 
Both volumes are furnished with short and 
sensible introductions, notes sufficient for 
the ordinary reader, and an excellent selec- 
tion of references for those who desire to 
study the works more carefully. 





REPRINTS. 

The Monastery is now out in Messrs. Jack’s 
excellent ‘‘ Edinburgh Waverley.’’ The two 
volumes both contain striking portraits of 
Scott: one by Sir J. Watson Gordon (1820) is 
dignified, but a little heavy; the other by 
Sir T. Lawrence, finished in 1826, is so 
good that it ought to be more widely known. 
It is much happier than Geddes’s drawing of 
Scott, the last frontispiece we saw to a Scott 
volume. 

The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, 
edited from numerous manuscripts by the Rev. 
W. W. Skeat (Oxford, Clarendon Press), is the 
book we reviewed as ‘ The Student’s Chaucer’ 
in 1895, with a new title-page. There is nothing 
to add now, except that the price of the book 
has been brought down to a point which leaves 
no excuse to any student of the English 
language or literature for being without it. 
The scholar can now enjoy the luxury of 
having on his shelves the two best texts of 
Chaucer for an outlay almost infinitesimal. 

In Messrs. Maemillan’s truly luxurious 
edition of Kingsley’s works the Life is now 
complete and Westward Ho! has begun. A 
special word of praise is due to the beautiful 
colour of the binding of these books. 

Social England. Edited by H. D. Traill and 
J. S. Mann. Illustrated Edition, Vol. I. 
(Cassell & Co.)—When in 1894 this work was 
first reviewed in our columns it was pointed 
out that, more than most works of the kind, it 
needed illustration. The task was no light 
one, for much of the matter was outside the 
range of ordinary text-books, and the public 
could not be expected to be grateful for a 
mere resetting of Strutt and Fairholt and 
other well-known purveyors of medizeval 
illustration. Mr. Mann has not, however, 
fallen into this error; he has found new 
sources of illustration, and has taken full 
advantage of the means placed at his disposal 
by photography. He has perhaps not been 
severe enough in cutting out a few contested 
opinions which have ceased even to be doubt- 
ful, though, on the other hand, some valuable 
additions have been made. The book should 
be in every schoolroom and in every reference 
library in the country. 

The Oxford India-paper Dickens, due to the 
combined enterprise of Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall and Mr. Frowde, is being steadily pub- 
lished. The latest volumes are occupied 
by the Christmas Stories and Bleak House. 
The whole set will be complete in seventeen 
volumes, which means a reduction in price 
and space that Dickens lovers will easily 
appreciate. 

The attractive pocket edition of Meredith’s 
novels (Constable & Co.) now includes Sandra 
Belloni and Evan Harrington, while Messrs. 
Nelson’s handy Scott (a pioneer venture in 
this style of book) has reached The Surgecn’s 
Daughter and Count Robert of Paris. In the 
same **New Century Library’’ Burns, with 
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glossary at the end, has appeared.—Another 
eonvenient single-volume Burns is edited by 
Mr. William Wallace for Messrs. Chambers, 
and contains English glosses at the side of the 
page, as well as notes and illustrations from 
the editor’s expert hand.—Yet a third Burns, 
with Carlyle’s essay and a glossary, is to 
be had in Messrs, Newnes’s ‘‘ Thin- Paper 
Edition,’’ which is delightful in appearance 
and most compact. The limp leather, which 
is o feature of this edition, is also used in The 
Pilgrim’s Progress, which occupies two neat 
volumes of the same firm’s ‘‘ Caxton Series.’’ 

In the fashionable pott octavo style—large 
type and fine paper—Mr. Hardy’s Under the 
Greenwood Tree is sent us by Messrs. Chatto 
& Windus, an early work which is slight and 
little known, though of much greater charm 
than most recent literary rusticity. 

The two editions of Thackeray by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Messrs. Dentare proceeding. In 
the former issue, which offers the attractions 
of the author’s illustrations and other features 
of the first editions, we have Hsmond and The 
Virginians. Mr. Jerrold writes admirable 
introductions to Messrs. Dent’s dainty edition, 
and Mr. C. E. Brock’s illustrations always 
interest us by their cleverness. His Miss 
Fotheringay and Blanche Amory (p. 171, not 
176 as the ‘‘ List’’ gives it) are good in Pen- 
dennis (3 vols.), and we find both spirit and 
grace in the illustrations to Barry Lyndon. 

Goldsmith’s Plays and Poems and Reade’s 
Peg Woffington make a welcome appearance 
in Messrs. Dent’s ‘‘ Temple Classies,’’ and in 
the same series ‘‘ for young people’’ Perrault’s 
Fairy Tales will, we hope, still command the 
attention earlier generations gave to them. 

We have received from Messrs. Methuen 
several more volumes of the ‘‘ Little Library.”’ 
Northanger Abbey is edited by Mr. E. V. 
Lueas, who writes interestingly, though we 
do not always agree with him. Surely it is 
too much to say that ‘‘‘ Northanger Abbey ’ 
is really the story not of Catherine’s love for 
Henry Tilney, but of her friendship with 
Isabella Thorpe.’’ The story, in that case, 
must have ended in the middle of the book. 
We have noticed one or two misprints, of 
which the worst is ‘‘ brought off’’ for bought 
off (p. 43). Mr. John Buchan contributes a 
scholarly introduction to The Compleat Angler, 
where he finds ‘‘a transcript of old English 
country life, a study of the folk-heart,’’ and 
compares it not only with White’s ‘ Selborne,’ 
but with the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ The por- 
trait of Izaak, after Housman, makes a charm- 
ing frontispiece. Crashaw is known to the 
average reader by a Latin epigram, not 
included, of course, in The English Poems of 
Richard Crashaw. His poetry at its best is 
full of the soaring rapture and mystical 
fervour of devotion, and, as Mr. Hutton 
remarks, he is ‘‘ occasionally, and not so rarely 
after all, beyond any religious poet in the 
English language.’’ The notes, especially 
those on classical matters, are not what they 
should be. Fortunately, there is nothing 
simile aut secundum to the information (p. 67) 
that ‘‘ Dionysius the Areopagite (the follower 
of one Areopagus) was converted by Paul on 
Mars Hill at Athens.’’ 








ORIENTAL LITERATURE, 

We can recommend the Arabic Manual, by 
F. E. Crow (Luzac), to missionaries, tourists, 
and men of business in Syria and Palestine, 
who find it necessary or convenient to acquire 
some knowledge of spoken Arabie without 
having to study the far more difficult and 
intricate language of literature. The ‘ Manual,’ 
as Mr. Crow admits, has no classical preten- 
sions. It is meant to be a practical guide, and 
it answers this purpose admirably. Every- 
thing possible has been done to encourage the 
learner. The Arabic alphabet, which might 





have proved a stumbling-block at the outset, 
is judiciously suppressed (for colloquial Arabic 
is never written), and the words are trans- 
literated throughout into English characters. 
The chief grammatical rules are stated clearly 
and concisely, if not always with scientific 
exactness. A vocabulary of words likely to 
occur in ordinary conversation occupies fully 
a third of the volume, which is completed by 
a few dialogues in the Damascus dialect. 
These will be found very useful, and we only 
regret that their number was not increased. 

In Love and Life behind the Purdah (Free- 
mantle & Co.) Miss Cornelia Sorabji has 
drawn, evidently from intimate knowledge, 
a vivid picture of the Indian woman, that 
veiled heroine, with her quiet strength, 
her uncomplaining self-sacrifice, her deep 
affections and pathetic superstitions. Plague, 
suttee, child-marriage, and other incidents 
of Indian life are used to illustrate the 
domestic tragedies resulting from blind sub- 
servience to inexorable custom, or from hope- 
less revolt against it. When we consider that 
the author is practically writing in a foreign 
language, she deserves great credit for the 
skill and taste with which these stories are 
told. She is best in simple narrative, where 
her intense sympathy with the people she is 
writing about finds easy and powerful ex- 
pression. Occasionally the passages of elaborate 
word-painting in which she indulges—perhaps 
too often—suggest rather unhappily a well- 
known type of dictionary English. One sen- 
tence, which is not word-painting, will show 
what we mean :— 

“Parbathi pointed to the bed, and Rebecca 
approached, being constrained to submit for lack 
of language, else her initiatory activities would cer- 
tainly have been devoted to the extrusion of the 
noise and the introduction of some fresh air.” 

One feels, however—and this makes all the 
difference—that Miss Sorabji really has some- 
thing to say; and if we might wish it had been 
said more plainly and briefly, we ought to 
remember that the ‘‘ Asiatic’’ style is appro- 
priate, or at least natural enough, ina book by 
an Indian lady about India. These charming 
sketches of the ‘‘ Parda-nishin’’ will be wel- 
come not only to all who take an interest in 
the social institutions of India, but to the 
larger class who amuse or instruct themselves 
by studying human character. Lord Hobhouse 
contributes a letter on the legal disabilities 
of Indian women, due to their seclusion. The 
remedy lies, he thinks, in giving them free 
access to recognized lawyers of their own sex, 

The art to amuse and edify at once was 
cultivated in the East long before Horace was 
heard of, and the double object was openly 
avowed. In those days it was not considered 
necessary to disguise a moral, or to leave the 
text out of thesermon. Mr. Ramaswami Raju 
has followed the good old fashion in his plea- 
sant collection of Indian Fables (Sonnenschein 
& Co.), every one of which carries a sting in 
its tail. They aretold with humour and spirit, 
and deserve the welcome which they have 
received. Mr. F. Carruthers Gould contri- 
butes a number of quaint illustrations ; he does 
not appear to be at home with his beasts and 
birds, though he has often depicted their 
feelings very happily. 








STUDIES IN POLITICS. 

Mr. Herpert SAMUEL has obtained for his 
Liberalism: an Attempt to state the Principles 
and Proposals of Contemporary Liberalism in 
England (Grant Richards), an introduction by 
Mr. Asquith. This fact led us at first to sus- 
pect that possibly the book might be in the 
Rosebery interest, and this opinion was 
strengthened when on turning to Home Rule 
in the index we found only one reference, and 
that merely to ‘Home Rule All Round.’ But 
when we came to read the book we found that 
there was no ground whatever for our supposi- 





tion, and that Home Rule, in spite of the index, 
is not only fully discussed, but also absolutely 
maintained as a distinguishing principle of the 
Liberal Party. This in our opinion is right, 
inasmuch as the view has the support of the 
recognized leaders of the party, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and Lord Spencer, and 
forms, in fact, the main ground of difference 
between the Liberal party and the Liberal 
Unionist supporters of the Conservative 
administration. Another indication of non- 
association with the special views of Lord 
Rosebery is to be found in the discussion of 
conscription. Lord Rosebery recently voted 
for the views of Lord Wemyss and Lord Newton 
in favour of compulsory ballot for the militia, 
and took with him in the House of Lords two 
other Liberal peers against the Liberal party 
led by its regular chiefs; and, although Mr. 
Samuel discusses rather conscription in the 
ordinary sense of the word than mere militia 
ballot, we read him as objecting even to the 
latter, and no doubt this view accurately 
states general Liberal opinion. 

In the introduction by Mr. Asquith there 
is nothing very striking. He thinks it ‘‘a 
truism to say that the Liberal party inscribes 
among its permanent watchwords the name 
of Liberty.’’ A curious literary and _his- 
torical argument might be based upon 
this passage. ‘‘Liberal’’ in France now 
means old Whig: indeed, the people who 
in France are most like old Tories are styled 
‘* Liberals.”’ The most advanced colonial 
legislation of the colonial Liberal parties is 
opposed in the name of Liberty by the Con- 
servatives. The recent legislation of Mr. 
Wise in New South Wales, and the recent 
legislation suggested by M. Fontaine, the 
permanent Director of Labour, and ascribed 
to M. Millerand, the Minister, in France, are 
examples of modern Liberal legislation which 
is rather democratic than Liberal in Mr. 
Asquith’s ‘‘ Liberty ’’ sense of the word. We 
think that both Mr. Asquith and Mr. Samuel 
would reply that modern Liberal parties are 
being largely affected by State- regulation 
views which are in fact rather Socialist than 
strictly Liberal. But, curiously enough, while 
the tendency of Mr. Samuel is to oppose, and 
the tendency of Mr. Asquith in Parliament to 
support, modern legislation of this type, it is 
Mr. Asquith who has used the phrase by 
which at first sight in such a volume it appears 
to be condemned as somewhat inconsistent 
with the main principle of Liberalism—i.e., 
Liberty. Mr. Samuel's views upon the subject 
are also marked, perhaps, by some slight con- 
fusion. He does not, of course, attempt 
definitions, but, after discussing municipal 
trading, he writes :— 

“It is their tentative, cautious conclusion in 

this matter which chi-fly separates the Liberals 
from the Socialists...... To the Socialist the road 
is not obscure. Without any misgivings he would 
nationalise and municipalise all industries as fast 
as the consent of the nation could be gained.” 
Now it is a curious fact that in this passage 
Mr. Samuel not only reads out of Liberalism 
nearly all the younger Liberals, but classes 
as ‘‘ Socialists ’’ great numbers of persons who 
at the present moment, in Glasgow and 
London, for example, vote on the Conservative 
side and consider themselves Conservatives. 
Mr. Samuel himself certainly on this point is 
at variance with ordinary Liberal opinion, as 
may be seen by considering a passage on the 
next page: ‘‘ The dangers of industrial stagna- 
tion, of inefficiency and of corruption make us 
cautious even of small extensions of State 
trading.” In many matters which Mr. 
Samuel discusses as though they specially 
concerned the Liberal party it is difficult in 
these days to make a party separation. In 
writing of arbitration and trade disputes, for 
example, he says :— 

“Liberals hold that the State should make the 
fullest use of the powers which it has already 
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assumed to establish permanent Boards of voluntary 
conciliation...... ; where no such Board exists, to 


bring the parties...... to a friendly conference under 
the presidency of a nominee of the Board of 
rade.” 

This is not a specially Liberal view. The 
present Act was carried by a Conservative 
Government, and it was supported on a 
division by all the Conservatives, and opposed 
only, if we remember right, by Liberals. 

In the discussion on education similar and 
other difficulties arise, In explaining ‘‘ the 
Liberal policy’’ on education Mr. Herbert 
Samuel writes :— 

‘*Ultimately, no doubt...... in each district one 
body, and one only, will supervise, and bring into 
proper mutual relation all the State-aided schools 
and colleges of every kind; and the edifice of 
national education will at last be completed in all 
its parts.” 

But this is the Conservative policy, At the 
present moment the overwhelming majority of 
Conservatives are in favour of giving the 
complete control of education in the rural 
districts to County Councils, and the majority 
of Liberals in England are fiercely opposed to 
this policy. The practical difference between 
Liberals and Conservatives, if we except a 
few Liberal schoolmasters and educational 
authorities, turns exclusively on the religious 
question, The Conservatives would be glad 
to obtain further assistance from the State or 
the rates for denominational schools, without 
accepting the true nationalization or munici- 
palization of such schools. On the other 
hand, the Liberals are generally anxious to 
retain School Board schools, which are in the 
hands of Noneonformist or secular authorities, 
and to resist all further assistance to denomi- 
national schools. Of course, a literary journal 
sympathizes with the pure educationalists, 
and with those who are impatient of reli- 
gious difficulties and Nonconformist views 
and denominational Church views. But 
Mr. Samuel is not writing for a literary 
newspaper. He is explaining the prin- 
ciples of the Liberalism of the day, and, 
whatever may be our wishes, we imagine that 
there can be no doubt about the real facts of 
the case in the mind of any who are acquainted 
with Liberal and Conservative party opinion 
in the country as a whole. The scheme of 
Mr. Samuel’s work gives him trouble again 
when he discusses old-age pensions. He 
declares that ‘‘the arguments in favour of 
some system of State relief to the aged, more 
generous and less degrading than that now 
established by the Poor Law, are held by most 
Liberals to outweigh by far the arguments 
against it.’’ Why Liberals? Whatever may 
be the objections (and we think them most 
grave) to all the various schemes of old-age 
pensions, there can surely be little doubt of 
the fact that most Conservatives, as well as 
most Liberals—ignorantly it may be, foolishly 
it may be—entertain the opinion which Mr. 
Samuel here ascribes to ‘‘most Liberals’’ in 
particular. When a Committee of the House 
of Commons pronounced a hasty opinion in 
favour of old-age pensions those who had the 
courage to dissent were only, if we remember 
right, Mr. Courtney and Mr. Lecky. They 
indeed were both Unionists, but Mr. Courtney 
has since returned to the Liberal party, and 
Mr. Lecky is a University member, and Uni- 
versity members in such matters are hardly, 
we fear, representative of party opinion. All 
the Conservatives and all the Liberals on the 
Committee joined in the hasty acclamation of 
the principle which Mr. Samuel ascribes 
specially to ‘‘most Liberals.’’ Our author 
treats with ability the question—hothersome, 
of course, to him—of the House of Lords. He 
inclines towards the opinion that Liberals 
‘‘prefer the principle of the ‘watch-dog’ 
Senate to that of the single Chamber.’ The 
examples which Mr. Samuel gives of the 
utility of a watch-dog Senate are not con- 
clusive. He suggests that a Liberal Govern- 





ment might ‘‘carry a Women’s Suffrage Bill 
sveean distasteful to the people.’? We doubt 
whether a Liberal Government will carry 
adult suffrage until, if ever, the time comes 
when, as in some colonies, it is carried by 
universal assent. We doubt whether such a 
Bill, if carried through the Commons, would at 
that time be “‘ distasteful to the people.’’ The 
other examples which our author gives of the 
utility of the watch-dog Senate are equally 
disputable. He thinks that conscription, 
‘although strongly opposed by the majority 
of the nation, might be hurriedly passed into 
law.’’ If it were, which is unlikely, it cer- 
tainly would not be rejected, but would be 
much more likely to be acclaimed, by the 
watch-dog Senate. So, too, with the third 
example, Protection. We fear Mr. Samuel 
has hardly thought out his views in practice, 
and he is dealing, it must be remembered, with 
the opinion of the day, and not with specula- 
tive matters of the future. There are, cer- 
tainly, a sufficient number of root-and-branch 
single-Chamber men in the Liberal party to be 
able to prevent, by their coalition with the 
Conservative opponents of change, any con- 
siderable modification in the constitution of 
the House of Lords. Mr. Samuel, although 
generally writing as a moderate Liberal, a 
little out of touch with the newer Radicalism, 
is ‘‘advanced ’’ upon one question: graduated 
income tax. He alludes to, but does not 
appear to us to dispose of, the difficulty as to 
how the State is to ascertain, unless it should 
come to rely upon public declarations by the 
individual, what dividends passing through 
banks to John Jones belong to a particular 
John Jones. Mr. Samuel thinks the difficulty 
exists equally in the case of small incomes at 
the present time. This surely is not so. Those 
incomes derived wholly or mainly from stocks 
are not numerous, and we believe that where 
such incomes do exist great practical difficulty 
is found, even in the present limited number 
of cases, in obtaining the return of the money 
which has been collected by banks. When 
this principle came to be applied to the whole 
country, and to all the gigantic incomes re- 
ceived through English banks, we believe that 
this difficulty would be found insuperable in 
practice ; but the point is one of the highest 
interest which we should be glad to see further 
treated by our author. 

The Librairie Armand Colin publishes Elé- 
ments d’une Psychologie Politique du Peuple 
Américain, by Prof. Boutmy. Five chapters 
on the nation and the State are somewhat 
wearisome, but the two remaining chapters on 
religion and on Imperialism are of the highest 
interest. M. Boutmy traces the development 
of strange American forms of religious feeling 
as skilfully as Tocqueville traced the rise of 
the American political ideas of his time. The 
chapter on Imperialism is perhaps more dis- 
putable, but has even more immediate 
importance. It opens with a highly contro- 
versial statement that Imperialism is a 
psychological state of which the first signs 
were seen in Germany ‘‘about 1860.’’ This 
appears to us a most arbitrary date. The 
Germany of 1860 began no doubt to revive the 
Prussia of Frederick the Great and the Prussia 
of after Jena, but French Chauvinism of 1859 
was at least as like modern Imperialist Jingo- 
ism as was Prussian patriotism of the years 
which followed 1860. In his incidental remarks 
upon the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty and our dis- 
putes with the United States M. Boutmy 
entirely ignores the extent to which France 
was mixed up in those quarrels and espoused 
our cause, which, indeed, in the discussions 
with Mr. Blaine in 1880 and the following 
years were looked upon as European rather 
than British. France was consulted on every 
dispatch, and had, and has, in fact, the same 
treaties with the United States and with Nicara- 
guaaswehad. Our author’s observations upon 
the armies of the United States are valuable 





and generally sound, but we hardly know what 
he means by the statement that ‘‘ the remainder 
of the forces of the Union, 200,000 men about, 
has been furnished by volunteers.’’ He must 
be alluding to the Cuban war, but there is 
nothing in the passage to show this, and M, 
Boutmy appears hardly to realize the numbers 
of the American militia or the absolute recog- 
nition in the United States of the duty of all 
able-bodied men to bear arms in the numbers 
which may from time to time be called for 
either by the State governors or by the Federal 
Government. Among the most useful parts 
of M. Boutmy’s conclusions are those which 
concern the Presidential power, which he 
believes must tend to increase. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

In English Villages, by PP. Ditchfield 
(Methuen & Co.), we do not find much that 
is original, but it will prove useful as a 
handy book on a great variety of archzeological 
and historical subjects, and is for the most 
part carefully compiled. It contains chapters 
on prehistoric remains in general, on pit and 
pile dwellings, on cromlechs, camps, and 
earthworks, on Roman relics and Anglo-Saxon 
villages, on English church architecture and 
Norman castles, on manor-houses and monu- 
mental effigies, on village sports and pastimes, 
and on superstitions and folk-lore. The hundred 
and odd illustrations that brighten the pages 
are well chosen, and though a few of them are 
familiar, nevertheless it is clear that they 
have been introduced to illustrate the text. 
There is none of the common writing up to 
stock pictures. It is the sort of book to 
prove particularly welcome to the intelligent 
colonist who may not have the means or 
opportunity of consulting a large library, and 
who desires accurate information as to the old 
days of the old country. 

The King and Queen of Hearts,an 1805 Book 
for Children. Written by Charles Lamb. 
Illustrated by William Mulready. Now 
reissued in Facsimile. With an Introduction 
by E. V. Lucas. (Methuen.)—In the A thenewm 
for November 2nd, 1901, Mr. E. V. Lucas, 
whose edition of Lamb’s works lovers of the 
gentle Elia await with no ordinary interest, 
gave an account of a discovery which he had 
made when examining the Ambleside Words- 
worth papers: the fruits of that discovery are 
now before us. To find an unknown work 
written by Charles Lamb at the age of thirty 
is necessarily a matter for congratulation: even 
if the work be a thing of naught, its existence 
is a biographical fact from which much may 
perchance be deduced ; and if it be a work of 
characteristic merit, its finder has given us 
another ‘‘ joy for ever.’’ In the present case 
those who love Lamb most warmly and most 
wisely will find no cause for joy. Probably 
the element of filthy lucre will have more than 
any other to do with the rejoicings over 
the find; for the booklet is to quit the 
custody of Miss Edith Pollock now that it 
can do so under the august name of Lamb, 
and is to be offered through Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge to the highest bidder. 
If, like almost every discoverer — for dis- 
coverers also are human—Mr. Lucas is anxious 
to see some merit in the piece he has found, 
he certainly cannot be charged with gross 
exaggeration of its value. He says roundly 
in his introduction that he does not ‘‘ want to 
pretend that this little work is of importance 
in adding anything characteristic to the body 
of Lamb’s writings.’’ He admits it to be 
‘“‘very slight,’’ and to lack the ‘‘sweet sim- 
plicity,’’ ‘‘natural charm,’’ and ‘ dramatic 
interest’’ attributed severally to ‘Mrs. 
Leicester’s School,’ ‘Poetry for Children,’ 
and ‘Prince Dorus’; but he claims for it 
‘a certain quaint character of its own,’’ and 
pronounces it to be “another example of 
Lamb’s happy power of coming down from his 
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heights for the kindly amusement of small 
comprehensions.’’ Now the pictures of Mul- 
ready unquestionably have ‘‘a certain quaint 
character’’ of their own; but that Lamb’s 
weak and washy comment on them in verse, 
never good and sometimes execrable, can be 
fairly described as evidence of anything in the 
nature of a ‘‘ happy power ”’ we feel bound to 
dispute. Looking with critical literality at 
the text supplied to the pictures, we find it 
hard to discover evidence of any more import- 
ant biographical suggestion than that of an 
unhappy weakness which would not let the 
good Lamb refuse to come to the aid of a 
publisher who had a charming set of pictures 
contributed to ‘‘ The Copper Plate Series ’’ of 
books for the young, and wanted a text for the 
same. We should hesitate even to go with 
Mr. Lueas so far as to dignify the operation of 
Elia on the occasion as a trial of his hand at 
the “‘ pastime’’ of ‘* writing for children.’’ If 
we had to imagine the situation we should 
suppose that the fourteen pictures were sent 
to Lamb with a request that he would supply 
half a dozen lines of verse to each of them in 
an hour or two, and that hedid so. He started 
by thus inappropriately and lamely parodying 
Milton :— 

High on a Throne of state is seen 

She whom all Hearts own for their Queen. 
The knave is shown in the second picture 
looking over the queen’s shoulder as she 
makes the tarts; and of him (called Pambo) 
it is said that he 

Watches each sugary sweet ingredient 

And slily thinks of an expedient. 
The ‘‘ expedient ’’ was simply to stuff the tarts 
in his pockets as the queen walked out of the 
kitchen; but, as Mulready was illustrating 
the old rhyme, Lamb had to insert twelve 
lines descriptive of a summer picture and an 
equestrian portrait of Pambo between his 
* expedient ’’ couplet and this :— 

Thieves ! Thieves! Holla, you knavish Jack, 

Cannot the good Queen turn her back 

But you must be so nimble hasty 

To come and steal away her pastry 
(No more stop than rhyme at this point.) 
Nothing could be much less characteristic 
of Lamb than the legend supplied to the 
picture of Pambo going off with his pockets 
stuffed :-— 

How like a thievish Jack he Icoks ! 

I wish for my part all the cooks 

Would come and baste him with a ladle 

As long as ever they were able, 

To keep his fingers’ ends from itching 

After sweet things in the Queen’s kitchen. 
Macaulay’s schoolboy might blush for such 
rhymes or such sentiments; but the next 
picture has a still worse verse—a bluff card- 
king, taking the hand of an elderly-looking 
crowned Jewess, surmounts the legend :— 

When our eighth Harry rul'd this land, 

Just like this King did Harry stand ; 

And just so amorous, sweet, and willing, 

As this Queen stands, stood Anna Bullen. 
The purpose of this feeble quatrain can 
hardly be described as ‘‘ the kindly amusement 
of small comprehensions.’’ Where theancient 
legend sets forth that the king ‘‘ beat the 
knave full sore,’’ and Mulready furnishes one 
of his best pictures, Lamb says :— 

The King lays on his blows so stout, 

The tarts for fear come tumbling out. 
After the knave has vowed to steal no more, 
an obscure pictorial point is explained to 
mean that he kept a tart for himself while 
their majesties ate those restored :— 

Sly Pambo too has got a share, 

And eats it snug behind the chair. 
And the highly moral tale closes on the king 
and queen in a hilarious state described by 
the phrase “‘ The tarts have got up in their 
head,’’ while the knave, whom the picture 
shows walking away with the negro page who 
has witnessed against him, is apostrophized 


thus :— 


Now Pambo, is the time for you. 
Beat little Tell-Tale black and blue. 





The moral of this episode of literary history | 
is that henceforth we can believe Lamb to 
have written anything, upon sufficient external 
evidence such as supports the present ascrip- 
tion. The facsimile of the tiny pamphlet is so 
well executed that it would be hard indeed 
to discriminate between its beclouded shiny 
primrose-coloured wrapper and one which had 
really seen service in the nursery, and been 
thumbed with hands not too clean. We hope 
Mr. Lucas, when giving the piece in his edi- 
tion of Lamb’s works, will give the pictures 
with the text. They have more intrinsic 
interest, are essential to the understanding 
of the doggerel (if it be necessary to under- 
stand it), and are the only valid excuse to be 
pleaded for an artist who, though not one of 
the masters of the craft of poetry, was facile 
princeps in his own domain, and would have 
viewed with horror the dissociation of his lines 
from Mulready’s pictures for independent 
enshrinement among his works. 

Record of the Ninth Jubilee of the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. (Glasgow, MacLehose.)—We 
spoke so fully concerning this great feast 
at the time of its occurrence last June that 
we may now content ourselves with a brief 
notice of the book wherein the details are 
laid by for the use of other universities cele- 
brating similar functions. But of course only 
the pleasant things are recorded, and the lessons 
to be drawn from the actual history of the 
feast will be learnt from the criticism of 
independent onlookers at the time. The 
feature which appears at once in the printed 
list of visitors is the almost total absence of 
representatives from Germany and Holland, 
though these countries have as great universi- 
ties as any in Europe. We cannot but attri- 
bute this feature to the fact that the present 
professors of Glasgow are not familiar, even 
by correspondence, with the rest of Europe. 
Many, even of the British delegates, had no 
personal friend or companion of their studies 
hailing from Glasgow, Such things occur in 
waves. When Adam Smith was there, or 
Lord Kelvin, it was, of course, otherwise. 
Nor does the present individual want of 
celebrity at all imply that the collective 
teaching is not most conscientious and 
excellent. The orations on the great men 
of old by various professors are the most 
interesting feature of the present volume. 
The details of the work of Adam Smith, of 
Watt, of Hunter, given by men who perfectly 
understand and appreciate these’ great 
thinkers, are very different from the praises 
of the bookmaker. But the other compli- 
mentary harangues, whether before or after 
dinner, are hardly worthy of being preserved. 
They were, of course, only intended as the 
politenesses of the moment, and some of them 
veiled in Latin flatteries which might have 
seemed excessive in English. Two addresses 
are given in full, those of Edinburgh and of 
Leo XIII. It is very interesting to compare 
the Latinity of these addresses — both 
very ornate. That of the Pope pleases us 
best, though we do not find it quite easy to 
translate. That was evidently the opinion of 
the editors, who very considerately supply a 
translation. But even here we are not without 
our hesitations. Here is a sentence :— 

‘‘ Memoria autem vetera repetentes, utique diver- 
samur apud vos animo per hos dies reique tam 
utiliter a Nicolao V. Pont. Max. institute cogita- 
tione delectamur.” 

And this is the version :— 

‘Calling the past to remembrance, we do indeed 
dwell with you in spirit during these days, and we 
delight in the imagining of the institution so use- 
fully founded by Nicholas V.” 

Surely the last clause means ‘‘ we delight in 
the thought of,’’ &e. How the earlier clause, 
with its curious wtique, is to be rendered we 
leave to our readers. The book concludes 
with a mediocre college song composed for the 





occasion. 


Les Communes Frangaises au Moyen Age, par 
Paul Viollet (Paris, Imprimerie Nationale), is 
a tirage a part from the Mémoires of the Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres. In 
some 160 pages the courageous author lays 
down general propositions as to the origin, cha- 
racteristics, members, officials, police, justice, 
militia, and the rest of medizeval French 
municipalities. His task is rendered the 
harder since he employs the word commune 
not in the limited sense of the ‘‘ sworn com- 
mune’’ of the north and centre, but as 
including all ordered municipal self-govern- 
ment. Every important centre of population 
with permanent representatives embodies to 
his mind the communal idea. M. Viollet 
therefore ranges all over France, and indeed 
all over Europe, for his illustrations. He is 
not so much concerned with the historic 
growth of municipal institutions as with the 
juridical analysis of the medizeval municipality 
according to its different forms. Some may 
perhaps question whether the time is ripe for 
such an analysis, even from the jurist's point 
of view, and will note that before he gets to 
the end M. Viollet is forced to deal with 
individual towns one after the other. But 
all can admire the ease with which he 
moves amidst the vast literature of his subject, 
and will welcome the constant references to 
sources and modern writings, which make the 
notes as valuable as they are numerous. The 
brevity of M. Viollet has its attraction, and 
his self-restraint is equally to be commended. 
As a summary deseriptive account, clearly 
and foreibly put, of what were the leading 
features of the administration of a medieval 
town, and what sort of place it held in medi- 
zeval society, his pamphlet is worthy of study. 


Miss CLEMENT’s two handsome volumes on 
The Eternal City: Rome, its Religious Monu- 
ments, Literature, and Art (Gay & Bird), are 
of Transatlantic manufacture, and will be 
welcomed by those tourists from the United 
States—and they are daily more numerous— 
who desire to acquire more knowledge of the 
city they visit than Baedeker affords. The 
writer’s style is animated, and her pages are 
crowded with excellent illustrations, which add 
greatly to the attractions of her work. As she 
does not write for archzeologists it would be un- 
fair to criticize her shortcomings. It is more 
agreeable to praise the amount of pains she 
has bestowed on her task and the interesting 
character of her narrative. She goes over a 
wide field, and to acquire the necessary know- 
ledge must have cost her a large amount of 
time and trouble. She is seldom dull, and 
ever on the alert to furnish her readers with 
attractive information. 


WE have on our table Tales from the Faerie 
Queene, told by C. L. Thomson (Shaldon, Devon, 
Speight),—Trees and Shrubs, by A. B. Buck- 
ley (Cassell),—In the World of Mimes, by L. 
Melville (Greening),—The Pagan’s Cup, by F. 
Hume (Digby & Long),—Life and Era of Queen 
Victoria, by Mrs. C. Coates (Simpkin),—A 
Matter of Sentiment, by J. S. Winter (White 
& Co.),—Bonds of Steel, by J. S. Fletcher 
(Digby & Long),—At Bay! by R. Ingrestone 
(Ye Mitre Press, 30, Fetter Lane),—Life 
versus Life, by A. Wardham (Stock),—The 
Curse of the Snake, by Guy Boothby (White 
& Co.),—When the Golden Bowl is Broken, by 
Aster (Gay & Bird),—The Forbidden Room, 
by P. Allen (Wells Gardner),—Poems, by 
E. M. Alford (Stock),—Short Visits to the 
Blessed Sacrament, compiled by Rev. F. X. 
Lasance (New York, Benziger),—Christ our 
Life, Sermons, by the Rev. R. C. Moberly, 
D.D. (Murray),—Two Hundred Years of the 
S.P.G., 1701-1900, by C. F. Pascoe (Society’s 
Office, 19, Delahay Street, S.W.),—Instruc- 
tions and Prayers for Catholic Youth (New 
York, Benziger),—The Churchman’s Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament, by A. M. 
Mackay (Methuen),—The Things Above, by 
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George Findlay, D.D. (C. H. Kelly),—and The 
Church of Christ, by E. T. Green (Methuen). 
Among New Editions we have: An Intro- 
duction to Modern Business Methods, by F. 
Hooper and J. Graham (Macmillan),—The 
Story of the Inter-University Boat Race, by 
W. Peacock (Grant Richards),—Class-Book 
of Geology, by Sir A. Geikie (Macmillan),— 
Poison Romances and Poison Mysteries, by 
Cc. J. S. Thompson (The Scientific Press),-- 
The Young Fur-Traders, by R. M. Ballantyne 
(Nelson),—and Certain Personal Matters, by 
H. G. Wells (Fisher Unwin). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 


Theology. 
Benson (KE. W.), Addresses on the Acts of the Apostles, 
imp. 8vo, 21/ net. 
Churton (W. R.), Theological Papers and Sermons, edited 
by his Brother and Sister, cr. 8vo, 4/6 net. 
Gee (H.), The Elizabethan Prayer-Book and Ornaments, 5, 
Patterson (C. B.), Dominion and Power, 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Marrow ot Modern Divinity, in 2 Parts, 1645, 1649, by 
E. F., edited by C.G M'Crie, &vo, 5/ net. 
Swete (H. B.), Patristic Study, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Wendt (H. H.), The Gospel according to St. John, trans- 
lated by E. Lummis, 8vo, 7/5 
Williams (H. C.), Christ the Centre, 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Perkins (T.), The Cathedral Church of Amiens, 2/6 net. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Blake (W ), The Songs of Experience, roy. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Bompas (G. C.), The Problem of the Shakespeare Plays, 
8vo, 3/6 net. 
Calvert (A. F ), Bacon and Shakespeare, roy. 8vo, 5/ net. 
English Vales in Verse, with Introduction by C. H. Herford, 
er. 8vo, 3.6 
Lament of Bata Tahir, edited and translated by E. Heron- 
Allen, and reudered into Verse by E. C. Brenton, 
4to, boards, 6/ net. 
Miller (W.), Willie Winkie, and other Songs and Poems, 
edited by R. Ford, 4to, 3/6 net. 
Bibliography. 
English Catalogue of Books fer 1901, roy. 8vo, 6/ net. 
Philosophy. 
Ritchie (D. G.), Studies in Political and Social Ethics, 
cr. 8vo, 4/6 
History and Biography. 
Beers (H. A.), A History of English Romanticism in the 
Nineteenth Century, cr. 8vo, 9/ net. 
Gower (Lord R. S.), The Tower of London, Vol. 2, 21/ net. 
Griffis (W. E.), Verbeck of Japan: a Citizen of no Country, 
cr. 8vo, 6 
Owens Coilege Essays, edited by T. F. Tout and J. Tait, 
8vo, 12,6 net. 
Geography and Travel. 
Adams (C. C.), A Text-Book of Commercial Geography, 
cr. &vo, 5/ net. 
Baddeley (M. J. B), Bath and Bristol and Forty Miles 
Round, 12mo, 5/ net. 
British Empire Series : Vol. 5, General, 8vo, 6/ 
Carey (W.), Travel and Adventures in Tibet, 8vo, 6/ 
Colquhoun (A.), The Mastery of the Pacific, roy. 8vo, 18/ net. 
International Students’ Atlas of Modern Geography, 6/ net. 
Philology. 
Edgren (H.) and Burnett (P. H.), The French and English 
Wora-Book, 8vo, 10/ net. 
Science. 
Brigham (A. P.), A Text-Book of Geology, er. Svo, 6/ net. 
Chapman (F.), The Foraminifera, 8vo, 9/ net. 
Fenwick (KE. H ), Obscure Diseases of the Urethra, 8vo, 6/6 
Mercier (C.), A Text-Book of Insanity, er. 8vo, 6) net. i 
Semon (Sir F.), Some Thoughts on the Principles of Local 
Treatment in Diseases of the Upper Air Passages, 8vo 
2/6 net. 
General Literature. 
Agnus (0.), Zike Mouldom, er. 8vo, 6, 
Australian Handbook, 1902, roy. 8vo, 10/6 net, 
Ballin (Mrs. A. S.), From Cradle to School, er. 8vo, 3/6 
Cervantes, Exemplary Novels, Vol. 1, 1/ net; leather, 2/net. 
Denny (C. E.), The Romance of Upfold Manor, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Dodsworth (F.), Thoroughbred, cr. 8vo, 2/6 ‘ 
Fitzgerald (G. B.), Dear Paul, er. 8vo, 6, 
Gorky (M.), Twenty-six Men and a Girl, cr. 8yo, 2/ net: 
sewed, 1/6 net. (Greenback Library.) j ‘ 
Hume (F.), Woman: the Sphinx, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Hyne(C. J. C.), Mr. Horrocks, Purser, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Kelly’s Titled, Landed, and Official Classes, 1902, cr. 8vo, 16/ 
Lewis (T, A.), The Last Infirmity, cr. 8vo, 6 i 
Linn (J. W.), The Second Generation, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Reed (T. B.), My Friend Smith, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Sienkiewicz (H.), The Knights of the Cross, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Tytler (S.), Atonement by Proxy, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Wilson (G. F.), A Mirror of Moods, 16mo, 2/6 net. 
FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Béklen (E.), Die Verwandtschaft der jiidisch-christlichen m. 
: der parsischen Eschatologie, 4m. 
Grimme (H.), Psalmenprobleme, 7m. 20, 
Law. 
Gaudentius (A.), Bibliotheca Juridica Medii Evi, Vo!. 3 


Tschuprow (A. A.), Die Feldgemeinschaft, 8m. 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
be . M.), at + la Démocratie, 3fr. 50. 
atalog der orientalischen Miinzen in de dnig! 
zu Berlin, Vol. 2, 20m. a 





Male (E), L’Art Religieux, du XIIIe Siécle en France, 
20fr. 


Peintres et Aquarellistes Contemporains, 16fr. 
Pernice (K.) u. Winter (F.), Der Hildesheimer Silberfund 
der kénig!. Museen zu Berlin, 50m. 
Spiegelberg (W.), Die demotischen Papyrus der Strass- 
burger Bibliothek, 60m. 
Poetry. 
Hugo (V.), Derniére Gerbe, 6fr. 
History and Biography. 
Bienstock (J. W.), Tolstoi et les Doukhobors, 3fr. 50. 
Burggraf (J.), Goethe u. Schiiler, 5m. 
Chevalier (K.), Histoire de la Marine Frangaise depuis Iks 
Débuts de la Monarchie jusqu’au Traité de Paix de 1763, 
7fr. &0. 
Ganem (H.). Les Sultans Ottomans, 3fr. 50. 
Kahn (G ), Symbolistes et Décadents, 3fr. 50. 
Marche (0. la), L’Epée et le Duel, dfr. 
Politische Correspondenz Friedrich’s des Grossen, Vol. 27, 
15m. 
Reynaud (P.), La Civilisation Paienne et la Religion, 3fr. 50. 
Vogiié (KE. M. de), Pages d'Histoire, 3fr. 50. 
Philology. 
lick (A.), Das alte Lied vom Zorne Achills aus der Ilias 
ausgeschieden u. metrisch iivers., 3m. 
Gerzon (J.), Die jiidisch-deutsche Sprache, 2m. 50. 
Lalita Vistara, Leben u. Lehre des Gakya-Buddba: Part J, 
Text, 24m. 
Science. 
Delpeuch (M.), La Navigation Sous-Marine 4 travers les 
Siécles, 7fr. 50. 
General Literature, 
Ferval (C.), L’Autre Amour, 3fr. 50. 
Nalin (B ), En Forét, 3fr. 50. 








DR. S. R. GARDINER. 


WoRLD-WIDE as Dr. Gardiner’s reputation 
as an historian is, only those who knew him 
intimately as a man can rightly appreciate 
the loss which has befallen the world of letters 
by his death. To the outside public he was, 
or seemed, a scholar aloof and retired, 
engrossed in one lifelong task, preoccupied in 
it to the exclusion of every other interest. To 
those few who knew him more closely he 
revealed a nature of the most warm and 
tender humanity, genial, gentle, superbly 
true. So human was he, so round, so open to 
every advance and interest, that it always 
remained a matter of wonder that in his 
historical work his view should be so 
rigidly self-limited and his task so unbend- 
ingly pursued. How could a man of such 
warmth of heart and openness of mind be to 
all appearance so pre-eminently a man of one 
idea in history, willing to sink every other 
consideration before that of the completion of 
one historical work ? 

For such dualism of nature there is doubt- 
less an explanation somewhere, though pro- 
bably no one could now give that explana- 
tion completely. It must, however, be that 
he had early in life thought out for himself 
his own ideal and method of historical work, 
and that, having thought it out, he never 
swerved from it. The dogged, devoted con- 
sistency of his historical labour was the out- 
come of an intellectual conviction ; his warmth 
of heart and gentleness of nature were inborn, 
and they remained to the end. Seldom has a 
man of simpler intellectual purpose and of 
simpler, purer, warmer nature adorned the 
annals of history. 

But what was the method thus early thought 
out? On this point we venture to think 
that there has been and still is much mis- 
apprehension abroad, and that it was this 
misapprehension which led to the slowness 
of recognition accorded to his work, and 
thereby rendered the struggles of his early 
manhood harder. Ina general way, Dr. Gar- 
diner is supposed to have been devoted to 
microscopic historic truth. In a less general 
way, and in other quarters, he was supposed 
to be permeated with an enthusiasm for Crom- 
well, from whom he claimed descent. Both 
ideas involve a misconception, the latter 
especially. His method and his principle 


were to put himself in the position, without 
the partisanship, of a contemporary, and to 
watch events as they unfolded under his gaze, 
His own knowledge of succeeding events he 
deliberately put out of his mind. His business 
and his desire were to explain the evolution of 
events internally, as the process of that evolu- 





tion went on under his gaze, or rather in his 
translated experience. So completely did he 
adopt this principle of investigation that he 
refused time and time again to consider evi- 
denceor historical material that was in advance, 
even by a twelvemonth, of the particular point 
of investigation which he had reached. If he 
was working at the year 1653 he would decline 
the offer of material relating to 1654. ‘I 
am not ready for that yet,’’ he would say, 
in his inexpressibly gentle way. What 
he meant by these words was that he 
wished to follow the evolution of events 
as if the future was hidden and unknown to 
him. In other words, he insisted on reading 
history forwards. Ordinary historians insist 
on reading it backwards. Rightly estimated, 
Dr. Gardiner's attitude and historical method 
amount to this: ‘‘I will put myself in the 
position of a contemporary. Without passion 
or preconception I will get at the truth 
of every event of importance as I see it 
happen before my eyes. That clarified, un- 
impassioned truth I will tell to the world 
with such power of exposition and such skill 
of handling and grouping as I possess,” 
When once the real course of events has been 
thus ascertained, and set forth in an unimpas- 
sioned narrative, the self-imposed limita- 
tions of method fall away, and the historian 
emerges in his personality to rise above his 
subject, to look down upon it and all 
round it, from his vantage point of a later 
time and a different sky. It stands to reason 
that no man living in the twentieth century 
and writing of the civil wars of the seventeenth 
century can blot from his mind his general 
knowledge of later events; and that general 
knowledge will colour his philosophy when, 
pausing awhile in his narrative, he broods 
over and generalizes upon the events the 
origin of which he has traced. Over and 
over again in his work Gardiner shows us 
a width of view, a broadness of generaliza- 
tion, a@ wisdom of appreciation, that are 
absolutely incompatible with his _ self- 
assumed position of a contemporary. Whence, 
then, do they proceed? for there they are. 
Simply from his wide knowledge and _ his 
trained professional historical instinct. His 
historical work is, in other words, a combina- 
tion of (1) the most absolutely truthful and 
sincere process of deduction of fact ; (2) broad, 
luminous, and skilled historical exposition. If 
the truth of this statement is properly appre- 
ciated, it will be found to contain the highest 
commendation that can be extended to any 
historian’s work, and to furnish a complete 
answer to those misconceptions of ‘‘ microscopic 
research’’ and of ‘Cromwell worship’’ of 
which we have heard. His research was no 
more microscopic than chemical research is 
microscopic, and any pretended charge of 
Cromwell worship is simply an untruth. To 
the last the one great difficulty he felt was the 
right understanding of Cromwell’s character 
and aims, and he often confessed that difficulty 
in private. 

There is one unfortunate result which the 
historical world has to Jament as a conse- 
quence of Gardiner’s rigidly conserved his- 
torical method. He did not work in advance 
of his proofs, so to say. As he lived the 
experience of the past from day to day, so he 
wrote it from day today. Composition was limi- 
ted by research, and when research ceased, it 
ceased too. So it is probable that there is 
very little left to the world in anything like a 
forward state of what would have been his 
concluding volume. Before his illness of 
February of last year he had come toa definite 
understanding with Dr. C. H. Firth as to the 
limits of his work. He had decided to stop 
with the death of Cromwell — not, as is 
generally supposed, to go on to the Restora- 
tion—leaving it to Dr. Firth to carry on an 
independent work from that time forward. As 
Dr. Firth is Dr. Gardiner’s literary executor, 
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there is reason to hope that the concluding 
volume of the ‘ Commonwealth and _ Pro- 
tectorate’ will be written on the lines of the 
three volumes already issued, and that it will 
appear with Dr. Gardiner’s name on the title- 
age. 

: Samuel Rawson Gardiner was born at Ropley, 
near Alresford, Hants, on the 4th of March, 
1829, the son of Mr. Rawson Boddam Gar- 
diner and Margaret, the second daughter 
of Mr. William Baring Gould. There was a 
tradition in the family that paternally the 
Gardiners were descended from Henry Crom- 
well, fourth son of the Protector, and the 
historian himself was sufficiently interested 
to enlist the sympathetic services of the late 
Col. Chester in the elucidation of it. By 
means of the proofs which Dr. Gardiner put 
in his hands Col. Chester succeeded in com- 
pleting and verifying the descent, though Dr. 
Gardiner always declined to allow the facts 
to be given to the world. 

The future historian was educated at Win- 
chester as a Commoner, and thence proceeded 
to Christ Church in 1847. In 1850 he was 
elected a student of Christ Church, and 
in the following Easter obtained a first 
class in Lit. Hum. It was not until 1884, 
more than thirty years later, that he 
proceeded M.A. The reason of this delay 
and of the resignation of the Christ Church 
studentship, and of his early severance from 
the University, was that he joined the 
Irvingite Church. Liberal as Oxford thought 
itself in 1853, it drew the line at the Irvingites, 
Whether any bitterness remained in so gentle 
a nature as Dr. Gardiner’s on the score of 
this treatment we cannot say, but he subse- 
quently manifested repugnance at the thought 
of living in Oxford. It was not until his fame 
had been established in the great world 
outside that Oxford did itself the honour of 
winning him back. 

After resigning his studentship Gardiner 
married, moved to London, and almost at once 
set himself to work on what was to prove his 
life’s task, a history of England from 1603 to 
1660. Atirregular intervals this work appeared, 
in successive instalments of two volumes 
each, as follows: in 1863, ‘A History of Eng- 
land from the Accession of James I. to the 
disgrace of Chief Justice Coke,’ 1603-16, 
2 vols.; 1869, ‘ Prince Charles and the 
Spanish Marriage,’ 2 vols.; 1875, ‘A History 
of England under the Duke of Buckingham 
and Charles I.,’ 1624-8, 2 vols.; 1877, ‘The 
Personal Government of Charles I.,’ 1628-37, 
2 vols.; 1881, ‘The Fall of the Monarchy of 
Charles I.,’ 1637-42, 2 vols. 

In 1883 the whole of these separate books 
were combined into one continuous work—a 
second edition in cheaper form— under the 
title of ‘A History of England from the 
Accession of James I. to the Outbreak of 
the Civil War,’ 1603-42, 10 vols. 

Accustomed as we are in England to a cold 
reception of solid historical work, it is not 
surprising that the earlier instalments of this 
great work had hardly any sale. They were 
jobbed off as waste paper, and the second- 
hand market is now reaping a tardy harvest 
out of the scarcity of the earlier issues. 

But nothing daunted the historian, not even 
the indifference of the reading public. He 
worked silently and steadily on, and by the 
time the second edition was published his 
books commanded a wide sale. But between 
the inception of the task in 1855 and the 
turning of the tide of national appreciation 
indicated in this demand for a second edition 
in 1883, twenty-eight years of the best of his 
life had passed away—years during which he 
had been with his left hand doing historical 
work of the highest type, and with his right 
earning his bread. What that means in the 
way of struggle, deferred hope, and dogged 
faith only those can tell who have been called 
upon to do the same, even if only for a paltry 





five or ten years. No ultimate recognition 
can ever compensate for the strain of such a 
struggle, and it is melancholy to think that 
that strain may have caused the ultimate 
physical breakdown. During most of the 
time covered by this publication Dr. Gardiner 
was engaged in the teaching of history. He 
was Professor of History at King’s College, 
London, from 1871 to 1885, and from 1880 to 1894 
lecturer in history for the London Society for 
the Extension of University Teaching. Sub- 
sequently, in 1896, he delivered the first Ford 
Lectures in Oxford. Nor does this represent 
the total of his bread-winning work. He was 
examiner in history for the London University 
until 1901, and in the Final History School at 
Oxford from 1886 to 1889. Last, but not least, 
of this drudgery was the text-book writing 
which he undertook. Apart from the two 
volumes which appeared from his pen in the 
series of ‘‘ Epochs of Modern History ’’—viz., 
‘The Thirty Years’ War’ (1874) and ‘The 
First Two Stuarts’ (1876)—he compiled an 
‘Outline of English History’ (1881-3) and a 
‘Student’s History of England’ (three parts, 


1891). To this latter was subsequently 
appended his ‘School Atlas of English 
History.’ In addition to this he contributed 


an excellent ‘ Introduction to English History ’ 
as his portion of a work on the sources of 
English history produced jointly with Mr. 
Bass Mullinger in 1881. To this list of text- 
books must be added, finally, his ‘ Constitu- 
tional Documents of the Puritan Revolution,’ 
which passed through two editions, and his 
monograph on Cromwell, published by Messrs. 
Goupil & Co. 

With the recognition, however, which was 
at last accorded his work by the public, 
both in England and abroad, came a change 
in the attitude of the powers that be. He 
was made an honorary student of Christ 
Church (his old college) in 1878. In 1882 
Gladstone conferred on hima Civil List pen- 
sion. Two years later All Souls’ elected him 
to a research fellowship, and when that fellow- 
ship terminated in 1892 Merton was only too 
proud to secure him as a Fellow, subsequently 
re-electing him to a second term. This 
fellowship he held at the time of his death. 
The crowning official distinction of his life 
was contained in an offer by Lord Rosebery of 
the Regius Professorship of Modern History 
at Oxford on the death of Froude in 1894. 
Out of regard solely for his life’s work, against 
which he was pitting his life’s strength, he 
declined the offer, being determined that 
nothing should be allowed to interrupt the 
completion of his history. Finally, in the 
following year Oxford conferred upon him 
the degree of D.C.L. Edinburgh had pre- 
viously made him LL.D. and Géttingen Ph.D. 

Such official and academic distinctions had 
been only too richly won and too tardily con- 
ferred. It is grievous to think that had they 
come earlier Dr. Gardiner might have been 
saved from the drudgery of lecturing and text- 
book writing. 

As it was, however, his history was pur- 
sued with steady, unrelenting application and 
courage. The second section of it, covering 
the Civil War period, was given to the world 
at slightly shorter intervals in three separate 
volumes, published respectively in 1886, 1889, 
and 1891. Subsequently this section was 
republished in cheaper form in four volumes, 
uniform with the preceding ten volumes. The 
third section, which would have concluded 
this monumental work, dealt with the Common- 
wealth and the Protectorate. Of this section 
he lived to publish three volumes, which 
appeared separately in 1894, 1897, and 1901. 
These volumes cover together the years 1648- 
1656. On the same scale there would have 
been needed two more volumes to carry the 
history to the Restoration, and at one time 
Dr. Gardiner contemplated two such con- 
cluding volumes. But, as has been previously 











intimated, he at last decided to end, not at 
the Restoration, but at the death of Oliver 
Cromwell, and it is, therefore, probable that 
a single volume more would have crowned the 
work. Even to the last, when smitten down, 
he still cherished the hope of finishing it. 

Only those who are acquainted with the 
fathomless ocean of material which exists, 
bearing on the history of this period, can 
form the slightest conception of the research, 
the compression and literary skill needed for 
such work. In his researches Dr. Gardiner 
worked in the national archives of France, 
Spain, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden ; 
he steadily ploughed his way through the 
pamphlet literature of the period (pamphlet 
literature of which those 30,000 Thomason 
tracts that broke Carlyle’s spirit were but a 
part); he mastered all the national sources, 
whether in print or manuscript, and made local 
and topographical inquiry for the elucidation 
of battle plans. At the Record Office he 
read through not merely the originals of the 
State Papers Domestic (declining to be 
satisfied with the printed calendar), but also 
the uncalendared State Papers Foreign. This 
latter item alone is calculated to strike abso- 
lute dismay or wonder into the mind of any 
man who knows what the State Papers Foreign 
for the years 1600-60 at the Record Office 
amount to in mere bulk alone—apart from the 
difficulty of handwriting and language. To 
cope with the latter he acquired a knowledge 
oftheSpanish, French, Italian, German, Dutch, 
and Swedish languages. It will bea long time 
before the annals of English history produce 
another such example of patient, orderly 
labour, of comprehensive and lucid exposition. 

More than this. He was not satisfied to 
compress his research into the form of one 
masterly narrative alone. Wherever possible 
he made his proofs, his documents, acces- 
sible to the student. Accordingly, parallel 
with his great history he produced a 
long series of editions of documents bear- 
ing on this or that phase of his period. 
For the Camden Society he edited seven- 
teen collections of papers of the period, 
and had in preparation five similar issues. 
For the Scottish History Society he edited 
‘Letters and Papers illustrating the Relations 
between Charles IIT. and Seotland in 1650’ 
(1894), and for the Navy Records Society 
‘Letters and Papers relating to the First 
Dutch War’ (1899). Finally, in his ‘ What the 
Gunpowder Plot Was’ (1897) he published a 
complete answer to Father Gerard’s attempted 
disproof of the plot. 

Even so the record of Dr. Gardiner’s 

labours is not completed. For eleven years, 
1890-1901, he was editor of the Lnglish 
Historical Review, besides contributing to 
it several notes and papers. When to this 
long list are added a numerous series of 
important articles throughout the entire 
length of the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ and many reviews, including work in 
the Atheneum, it is impossible to repress a 
feeling akin to amazement at his fertility and 
the physical strength as well as mental 
courage which could carry him through such 
labours to within a week of his seventy-third 
year. 
: In February of last year, shortly after the 
publication of his last volume, he was seized 
with a severe paralytic stroke. Yet such was 
his strength that he rallied, and for a year 
appeared to be recovering. But last Sunday 
night a relapse occurred, and the end came 
suddenly and peacefully. 

Dr. Gardiner was twice married: first to 
Isabella, youngest daughter of Edward Irving, 
the founder of the Catholic Apostolic Church ; 
and secondly to Miss Bertha Meriton Cordery, 


who survives him. 
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THE VICTOR HUGO CENTENARY. 

THE six days of fétes and ceremonies in 
honour of the centenary of the birth of Victor 
Hugo, beginning on Tuesday last and ending 
to-morrow (Sunday), have been conceived on 
that magnificent and generous scale for which 
the Parisians are so justly celebrated, and 
which would have been congenial to Hugo’s 
own nature. Theatrical is, perhaps, the most 
appropriate term to apply to them. On 
Monday there was a grand reception of, and 
lunch to, some 1,500 delegates, French and 
foreign, with a grand concert, consisting 

- largely of music founded on works by Hugo. 
At the Ecole Polytechnique M. Duruy, the 
French historian, delivered one of the inevit- 
able orations on Hugo; and at the Odéon, in 
addition to an address by M. Clovis Hugues, 
there was a grand centenary performance, 
with numerous selections from Hugo. On 
Wednesday the most imposing ceremony of 
all, the gathering at the Panthéon, with Pre- 
sident Loubet and suite, various distinguished 
speakers, and a hymn to Victor Hugo sung by 
Delmas, passed off (as such things nearly 
always pass off in Paris) without a hitch. In 
the afternoon the President unveiled the 
great—shall we say grandiose ?—monument to 
Hugo by Barrias? A grande soirée at the 
Hotel de Ville formed the chief feature of 
Thursday’s festivities; on Friday the foreign 
and other delegates visited the various Paris 
sights, finishing with a lunch at the 
Hotel de Ville, where to-day (Saturday) the 
dissipation will consist of a ball. It is worthy 
of note that Hugo celebrations were taking 
place simultaneously in most of the big cities 
of Europe, notably at Milan and Madrid. 








CHAUCER’S PSEUSTIS AND GLASCURION. 

In ‘The House of Fame’ (1228) we read: 
** And of Athenes dan Pseustis.’’ The identity 
of Pseustis is left in some doubt in my note on 
the line. I there cite the opinion of Willert, 
that 
“there is here an allusion to the so-called ‘ Ecloga 
Theoduli,’ a Latin poem of the seventh or eighth 
century, wherein the shepherd Pseustis and the 
shepherdess Alithia [who represent Falsehood and 
Truth]contend about heathendom and Christianity.” 

Thad no opportunity till lately of consult- 
ing the ‘ Ecloga,’ but a perusal of it leaves no 
doubt of the matter. It is really a poem 
written in imitation of Virgil’s third eclogue, 
in which Phronésis (the e is short) plays the 
part of Paleemon, or umpire. Pseustis, the 
shepherd, begins with four hexameters con- 
cerning a heathen myth; Alithia replies with 
four hexameters concerning a personage men- 
tioned in Hebrew history. Thus they proceed 
in alternate quatrains till their themes are 
exhausted, when Phronesis (very differently 
zrom Palzemon) declares Pseustis to be utterly 
vanquished. Nevertheless, Chaucer takes 
him to represent the principal speaker in the 
poem, because he begins the contest, and thus, 
in every case, proposes the argument. 

An edition entitled ‘Sanctissima explanatio 
Theoduli, cum Commento,’ was printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde in 1515, and (previously) 
by Pynson. There is a modern edition by 
I. G. S. Schwabe, Altenburgi, 1773. 

The point that fixes the allusion is the 
reference ‘‘of Athenes’’; in fact, Chaucer’s 
line is condensed from the description of 
Pseustis in the prologue. I quote the first 
four lines :— 

Ethiopum terras iam feruida torruit zestas, 
In cancro solis dum uoluitur aureus axis ; 


Compuleratque suas tiliz sub amcena capellas 
Natus ab Athenis pastor, cognomine Pseustis. 


The fourth line, being so near the beginning, 
evidently drew Chaucer’s attention, and we 
may now fairly include the ‘ Ecloga Theoduli’ 
amongst the books which Chaucer must have 
seen. 

As to Glascurion, otherwise Glasgerion, or 
Glaskeriane (in Gawain Douglas), see my note 





to ‘ The House of Fame,’ 1. 1208. I have now 
to add that, in the ‘Modern Languages 
Association of America for 1901,’ p. 450, we 
are referred to the ‘ Literary Remains of the 
Rev. T. Price,’ 1854, i. 152, for a mention of 
*““Y bardd Glas Keraint,’’ i.e., the bard Glas 
Geraint. Stokes (in Fick’s ‘ Woérterbuch,’ 
1894, pert ii. p. 112) identifies the Welsh 
Gereint or Geraint with the Latinized form 
Gerontius, and suggests a possible relationship 
with Greek yépwv. The fate of a Gerontius is 
recorded in the thirty-first chapter of Gibbon. 
A Geruntius, the son of Elidurus, figures as a 
fabulous king of Britain (foot-note to p. 30 of 
Ellis’s reprint of ‘Fabyan’s Chronicles’). It 
is curious to find a mention (on the same page) 
of ‘‘Blegabridus, who so far excelled in musycke 
all minstrels and poetes before his time, that 
he seemed to be as it were a god of that 
seyence.’’ But where is his record in ‘The 
House of Fame’ ? WALTER W. SKEAT. 








BALLADS. 

THE reviewer of Prof. Gummere’s ‘ Begin- 
nings of Poetry’ (Atheneum, February 
22nd) mentions me as a “‘ thick-and-thin sup- 
porter of the folk origin of ballads, who 
appears to believe that the existing ballads 
sprang direct ‘from the very heart of the 
people,’’’ and so forth. What is the date, may 
I ask, of my work thus quoted? One would 
no longer say anything so sweeping about 
‘* existing ballads.’’ It is curious that modern 
English students of folk-lore have said so 
little about ballads, while so many writers 
who are no folk-lorists have said so much. To 
myself it appears that the study of literary 
origins, as of all origins, ought to begin in the 
anthropological field, and I hope to read what 
Prof. Gummere has to say on this matter. In 
the meantime, if I ever wrote that all existing 
ballads ‘‘ sprang direct from the very heart of 
the people,’’ I withdraw the remark, and 
would prefer to be judged by my more recent 
and better} informed observations on the 
subject. A. LANG. 

*,* The reference was to Mr. Lang’s article 
on Ballads in the ‘ Encyclopzedia Britannica’ 
(1875). But if he has modified his views since, 
as a man may reasonably do in a quarter of a 
century, we have no quarrel with him. 








‘NEW GLIMPSES OF POE.’ 

Pror. HArRIsoNn’s ‘ New Glimpses,’ noticed 
in the last number of the Atheneum, do not 
appear to offer much fresh material about 
Edgar Poe. The account of the poet’s last 
night at the University of Virginia is from 
the statement furnished to me by the late 
Mr. W. Wertenbaker, and is given in full in 
my ‘Life and Letters of Edgar Poe,’ first 
published in 1880, and now included in the 
‘*Minerva Library of Famous Books.’’ Nearly 
every fellow student and professor alive thirty 
years ago who had known Poe at the Char- 
lottesville University, as well as those people 
who really knew him in later life, assisted me 
in my biography of the poet. Amongst others 
Profs. George Long and T. H. Key communi- 
cated their quota to my story. It is just 
seventy-six years since Poe matriculated, and 
it is almost certain that not a single man who 
knew him then is now alive. 

JouN H. IncRAm. 





CHARLES KENT. 

THE genial presence of Charles Kent, who 
died at his house on Campden Hill last Sunday, 
will be missed by many friends. To the modern 
generation he was, perhaps, best known as an 
authority on Dickens, whose last letter was 
addressed to him, and is preserved in the 
British Museum ; but in his long life he was a 
diligent editor, both of periodicals and books, 
and a valued contributor of singularly various 
matter to Blackwood’s Magazine, ‘The Dic- 





tionary of National Biography,’ Household 


Words, &c. He married the daughter of 
Murdo Young of the Sun, editing that paper 
from 1845 to 1870, and the Weekly Register 
from 1874 to 1881. Mythology, politics, 
biography—nothing came amiss to his pen, 
his most sympathetic work being on Leigh 
Hunt, Dickens, and Lytton. He was awarded 
a pension of 1001. a year in 1887, and, having 
been born November 3rd, 1823, had a long 
career of work. 








SALES. 

Messrs. Hopeson & Co. included in their 
sale last week: Reeve and Sowerby’s Concho- 
logia Iconica, 20 vols., 801. Curtis’s British 
Entomology, 8 vols., 1381. Microscopical 
Journal, 1861-97, 421. 5s. Sander’s Reichen- 


bachia, 4 vols. (3 in numbers), 141. Curtis’s 
Botanical Magazine, 102 vols., 34l. 10s. 
Alpine Journal, 1864-93, 241. 10s. Kipling’s 


Works, édition de luxe, 21 vols., 121. 15s. 
South Kensington Museum Catalogues, 7 vols., 
121. Frankau’s Eighteenth-Century Colour 
Prints, 161. 10s. Pitt Rivers’s Excavations 
in Cranborne Chase, &c., 6 vols., 9. 
Hentzner’s Journey into England, presenta- 
tion copy from Horace Walpole, 9. 10s. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, with the seventh 
title-page, 1669, 141. 10s.; and Paradise 
Regained, with the rare ‘‘ Licensed ’’ leaf, 141, 
The sale also included an autograph letter 
from Charles Lamb and one from Shelley, 
which realized 101. 5s. and 111. respectively. 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge sold 
last week the following books: FitzGerald’s 
Jami, first edition, slightly defective, 1856, 
11l. 5s. Dickens, Address (No. 2) extracted 
from the ‘ Pickwick Papers’ relating to the 
death of Seymour, 1836, 51. 10s. Original 
Deeds, 411. Drawings of Costumes (602), 261. 
Fraser’s Family of Wemyss, 1888, 101. 15s. 
Spenser’s Faérie Queene, Vol. I., 1596, Vol. IL., 
1590, 461. Military Costumes (foreign), 10 
vols., 161. Audsley’s Ornamental Arts of Japan, 
2 vols., 1882-4, 101. The Jesuit Relations, 
73 vols., 1896-1901, 311. Sir Thos. Lawrence’s 
Works, engraved by Cousins, 50 plates, H. 
Graves & Co., 1001. Ackermann’s Colleges 
of Winchester, &c., 1816, 191. 10s. Times 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 131. 10s. Hasted’s 
Kent, 4 vols., 1778-99, 221. 10s. 








‘SEPOY GENERALS.’ 
February 27th, 1902, 

Tue author of ‘Sepoy Generals,’ out of 
twenty slips or mistakes pointed out in the 
review of his book, protests against five, in 
which instances he thinks the reviewer is 
mistaken. The use of the word ‘* kopje”’ in 
descriptions of Tipti Sahib’s movements is not 
included, it being a matter of taste rather 
than of accuracy. ; . " 

Mr. Forrest speaks of the spelling of Farnavis 
as **Fadnavis,’’ which he prefers. The old way 
of spelling the title was Furnaveese, and the 
word is a compound of the Arabic fard_and 
the Persian navis ; fardnavis=secretary. Fad- 
navis is probably a local form. re 

Next, he defends his spelling ‘‘ Mahadji 
instead of Mahddaji, the correct form, by 
explaining that the a is often dropped in 
writing. It may be so, for the word is often 
written Mahdaji or Madhaji, but I have 
never before seen the form used by the author. 

In the third case there is no question that 
to add ‘‘ clan” after ‘‘ Khel’’ is superfluous. 
Moreover, of the six clans of Khaibar Afridis 
the only name approaching to ‘‘ Malekom ”’ is 
Malikdin, as was suggested in the review. 

In the fourth case Herbert Edwardes knew 
better than to write ‘‘zumbooruhs,”’ though 
possibly in haste of writing hisk might resemble 
an h and mislead a reader unfamiliar 
with the word. Agnew, however, would have 
made no such mistake; but he, poor fellow, 
was murdered before the letter was written. 
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It may be found on p. 100 of the ‘ Memorials 
of Sir Herbert Edwardes,’ vol. i., and con- 
tains the following: ‘‘I have one Infantry 
regiment and four extra companies, two Horse 
Artillery guns, twenty zumbooruks,’’ so that 
Edwardes’s letter was competently prepared 
for publication. The word is well known; it 
is derived from zambtir, a hornet, and has been 
spelt in many ways with fair representation of 
its sound, which is not conveyed by the form 
adopted by the author. The rule not to alter 
the spelling of quotations is quite sound, but 
should not prevent the revision of evident 
slips of the pen. 

As for the fifth and last point, the evidence 
is before readers, who may be left to draw 
their own conclusions. THE REVIEWER. 








Viterarp Gossip. 

‘A ForeicN View or ENGLAND IN THE 
Reicys or GrorGcE I. anp Georce II.’ will 
be published by Mr. Murray in the first 
week in April. It consists of a series of 
letters written during the years 1725-9 by 
M. César de Saussure, who came over 
to England for an educational visit, and 
wrote a continuous and detailed account 
of what he saw and did. He had introduc- 
tions to the best society in London, and 
one of the principal features of his narrative 
is a minute account of the coronation of 
George II. 

In a few days Messrs. Longman will issue 
‘Some Unpublished Letters of Horace 
Walpole,’ edited by Sir Spencer Walpole. 
The letters, thirty in number, were addressed 
to Thomas Walpole, who was so argumenta- 
tive as to be nicknamed ‘the dissenting 
minister.” A portrait of the writer and 
another of Madame du Deffand will appear 
in the volume, and notes at the bottom of 
the page explain the incisive brevity of the 
correspondence where needed. 

‘A History or Ancient Eeyrt,’ by Dr. 
Wallis Budge, Keeper of Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities at the British Museum, 
is now passing through the press, and will, 
it is hoped, appear soon. It forms part 
of the series of ‘‘ Handbooks on Egypt and 
Chaldeea,’’ issued by Messrs. Kegan Paul 
& Co., and finishes with the reign of 
Cleopatra. Special attention has been 
paid to the earliest dynastic period, and 
the illustrations are many and valuable. 

KartnarineE Tynan will have two new 
volumes ready during the spring. The 
first, to be published at an early date by 
Mr. A. H. Bullen, is entitled ‘The Hand- 
some Quaker, and other Stories.’ The 
second is ‘The King’s Woman,’ a novel, 
which is to be published in April by 
Messrs. Hurst & Blackett. 

Tue De La More Press will publish in a 
few days a new volume of ballads and lyrics 
by Dora Sigerson (Mrs. Clement Shorter) 
under the title of ‘The Woman who went to 
Hell.” The format of the volume is pecu- 
liarly attractive. The book is printed on 
hand-made paper, the collotype frontispiece 
being from a design by Miss Blanche Mac- 
Manus. 

Tue death occurred on the 19th ult., in 
the seventy-sixth year of his age, of Thomas 
Tyler. The most important of his writings 
is a treatise on the book Ecclesiastes, in 
which he points out the influence of the 
Greek philosophy to be traced in the teach- 
ing of Koheleth. Mr. Tyler’s work was 








first published in 1874, and a second im- 
proved edition appeared in 1899. Many 
papers on Biblical and other subjects, sepa- 
rately or in transactions and reviews, ema- 
nated from his pen; and an edition of 
Shakspeare’s ‘Sonnets,’ with notes and an 
introduction, appeared in 1890, which (as is 
noted in the Atheneum of July 26th in that 
year) ‘‘certainly marks an important stage 
in the progress of Shakspearean criticism.” 
In that Mr. Tyler took a special interest, 
and one of his detached papers is on the 
philosophy of ‘Hamlet.’ Archzeology, too, 
was a favourite study with him; and his 
lectures on the ‘ Hittites and their Inscrip- 
tions’ at the British Museum will long be 
remembered by those who heard them. Mr. 
Tyler was an occasional contributor to the 
Atheneum. 

A srocrapHy of the late Marquess of 
Dufferin and Ava is being written by Mr. C. 
Black, and will be published in the early 
spring by Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. The 
work was well advanced before the Mar- 
quess’s death, and Mr. Black had the 
advantage of preparing it in personal com- 
munication with the late peer, who himself 
revised portions of the work only a few 
months ago. It will cover the whole period 
of his life and will be fully illustrated. 


Mr. Norv has in the press for immediate 
ublication ‘The Ethical Treatises of 
erachya, son of Rabbi Natronai Ha- 

Nakdan, being the Compendium and the 
Masref,’ now edited for the first time from 
MSS. at Parma and Munich, with an Eng- 
lish translation, introduction, notes, &c., and 
three facsimiles, by Mr. Hermann Gollancz. 


Tue Council of the Royal Historical 
Society have decided that the publications 
of the Society shall in future be issued only 
to Fellows and Subscribing Libraries. This 
measure was considered necessary in the 
interests of the Fellowship of the Society, 
owing to a considerable demand through 
the trade for volumes of the ‘Camden 
Series.” A very large quantity of bound 
and unbound stock, representing the surplus 
copies of more than 200 publications issued 
by the Society, has now been destroyed, 

HotocrarH manuscripts of the late 
William Morris are very scarce, and, so 
far as we remember, nothing beyond an 
occasional autograph letter has found its 
way into thesale-room. The late Mr. F.S. 
Ellis was known to be the fortunate 
possessor of several Morrismanuscripts, but, 
with the exception of three, these were sold 
privately by his executors. The three ex- 
ceptions will come up for sale at Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge’s on March 
2ist. The most important of these is 
the complete MS. of ‘A Dream of John 
Ball,’ in 95 pages, quarto, bound in Kelm- 
scott vellum. The second is the autograph 
MS. of ‘The Friendship of Amis and 
Amile,’ ‘‘ done out of the French into Eng- 
lish,” and extending to 19 pages, foolscap. 
The third lot consists of the author’s 
original autograph MSS. of five lectures on 
art subjects, covering in all about 137 
pages, and bound in one volume, Kelmscott 
vellum. The previous day’s sale (March 
20th) includes a remarkably interesting 
book, which contains copies of 67 letters 
written by Lord Nelson to various persons 
from September, 1796, to July, 1797, all 














referring to naval operations, and some of 
them said to be entirely unpublished. 

WE are promised another book on the 
Indian Mutiny. Messrs. W. & R. Cham- 
bers have in the press, under the title of 
‘ Delhi— 1857,’ a fresh narrative of its siege, 
assault, and capture, as given in the diary 
and correspondence of the late Col. Keith 
Young, ©.B., Judge - Advocate - General, 
Bengal. The book is edited, with memoir 
and introduction, by General Sir Henry W. 
Norman and Mrs. Keith Young. A 
copious general index, condensed diary of 
the principal events of the siege, index of 
regiments, and map of India have been 
added by Col. Young’s daughter. 

Mr. Iveuts ALLEN, author of ‘ A ’Varsity 
Man,’ has just completed a new volume of 
fiction to which he has given the title of ‘A 
Graduate in Love.’ It will be published 
during the spring by Messrs. Pearson. 


Mr. Grorce H. Exry, who has already 
given us useful translations of M. de 
Maulde’s ‘Women of the Renaissance’ and 
‘The Art of Life,’ has just done a trans- 
lation of the same writer’s ‘ Life of Gretano,’ 
one of the saints of the Renaissance, It 
will appear in Messrs. Duckworth’s series. 
Mr. Ely is a member of Messrs. Blackie’s 
literary staff in Glasgow. 

A NEw building is to be erected at Har- 
vard University and devoted to philosophical 
studies. It will bear the name of Emerson 
Hall, in honour of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


WE regret to hear of the death of Mr. John 
Molyneaux, for the past twenty-one years 
manager to the Scottish Religious Tract and 
Book Society, Edinburgh, in his forty- 
eighth year. He was born in County 
Antrim, and trained in the office of the 
Bible and Colportage Society, Belfast. He 
was married to a daughter of the late Robert 
Anderson, of Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 


Art the last monthly meeting of the Book- 
sellers’ Provident Institution, Mr. ©. J. 
Longman in the chair, the sum of 107/. 8s. 4d. 
was voted for the relief of fifty-six members 
and widows of members. 

Tue next publication of the Villon Society 
will be the ‘Collected Poems of Mr. John 
Payne.’ In addition to Mr. Payne’s pub- 
lished poems, which have for some years 
been out of print, the new issue, which is 
now in the press and will form two sub- 
stantial volumes, corresponding in size 
and style with the Villon edition of ‘The 
Thousand and One Nights,’ will include a 
reprint of the many poems contributed to 
various periodicals. The whole will, it is 
estimated, contain some 25,000 lines, or 
more than half as much again as the con- 
tents of the three volumes of Hafiz. 

Max Apeter has written a humorous 
story for the March number of the Leisure 
Hour, entitled ‘The Persecution of John P. 
Tadcaster.’ 

Tux report of the Booksellers’ Holiday 
Home just issued is satisfactory. No fewer 
than 1,600 persons have visited it since 
it was opened. The Home contains an 
excellent library, and everything is well 
managed. The balance sheet shows the 
expenses to be most moderate. 

In the second of the course of six lectures 
on ‘History and Romance in Fourteenth- 
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Century Scotland,’ now being delivered in 
the University of Glasgow, on the invitation 
of the Senate, by Mr. Neilson, he claimed on 
sigillary, heraldic, and charter grounds to 
have definitively identified Galleroun in the 
‘Awntyrs of Arthure’ with Sir Robert 
Erskine ; his companion, the crowned lady, 
with Queen Johanna of Scotland; and the 
‘‘freke on a Fresone”’ with Huchown him- 
self, Sir Hew of Eglintoun. The poem, thus 
interpreted, contains a very curious and only 
half-allegorical narrative of the embassy of 
the queen and Erskine to Edward III. in 
the summer of 1358, with Sir Hew in their 
train, as vouched by State papers of the 
time. All this makes the argument for the 
identity of the poet unexpectedly direct, 
besides helping with the dates. Anadditional 
alliterative proposition of interest is made 
in the <Antiquary for March by an article 
designed to prove that ‘Morte Arthure’ 
contains undeniable if indirect descriptions 
of the battle of Crecy and the Winchelsea 
seafight of 1350. 

Tue Hon. Oliver Borthwick will preside 
at the dinner at the Hotel Cecil on Saturday, 
May 3rd, to celebrate the completion of 
Readers’ Pension No. 3. This pension is of 
20/. a year, the amount suggested by Lord 
Glenesk in 1897, when presiding at the 
dinner to commemorate the establishment 
of Readers’ Pension No. 2, which is only 
10/.a year. It may be worth recalling that 
her late Majesty gave a donation of ten 
pounds towards each of these pensions. The 
London Association of Correctors of the 
Press hope at the forthcoming dinner to 
complete another pension of a pound a 
month for one of their members. 


Tue Victor Hugo centenary, in addition 
to calling into existence an enormous 
quantity of new editions and reprints of his 
works, to say nothing of Hugo articles, will 
probably have the excellent effect of easing 
various French publishers of much unsold 
stock. One of the most notable enterprises 
in this connexion is the magnificent ‘‘ Edition 
Nationale,” in forty-three volumes, quarto, 
with 2,500 engravings. The publishers are 
offering the vellum edition of this at 750 
francs instead of 1,290 francs ; the Japanese 
paper edition at 2,500 francs instead of 
4,300 francs ; and the intermediate editions 
at similar reductions, all on the monthly 
instalment system of payment. Another 
firm (Rouff et Cie.) is issuing the complete 
works of Hugo, “ L’Edition la Plus Jolie et 
la Moins Chére,” at 25 centimes per volume, 
two ‘volumes appearing each week, com- 
mencing with February 18th. Six million 
volumes of this edition have already 
been sold. A special number of the Revue 
Universelle, consisting of fifty-six pages and 
comprising eighty-four engravings, is de- 
voted to Hugo; whilst a considerable 
portion of No. 6 of Lectures Modernes is 
taken up with an article on Hugo, with 
fifty-six illustrations, by M. Armand Dayot. 
The publisher Fasquelle is bringing out a 
series of critical studies on the dramatic 
works of Hugo by Théophile Gautier. 


A Société Dante Auicuieri has just been 
founded in Paris. It is, in effect, an offshoot 
of another society started some dozen years 
since with the object of extending a know- 
ledge of the Italian language. The Italian 
ambassador at Paris, Count Tornielli, has 





been elected President of the Dante Ali- 
ghieri Society, whilst several of the more 
distinguished members of the Italian colony 
in Paris have been elected to various posts. 
While speaking of Dante we may adda word of 
welcome and commendation to the new cata- 
logue of Signor Leo S. Olschki, of Florence, 
entitled ‘Letteratura Dantesca,’ which 
enumerates 746 books relating to and 
editions of the great Italian poet. This 
admirable catalogue contains a number 
of facsimiles and reproductions from very 
early editions of the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ 
accompanied by full bibliographical details 
and references to Hain. 

Tue following Parliamentary Papers 
have recently been issued: Scotch Educa- 
tion Department, Code of Regulations for 
Day Schools (43d.); University Education, 
Ireland, Second Report of the Commissioners 
(3d.), and Minutes of Evidence taken in 
November and, December, 1901 (3s. 6d.); 
and, in the Endowed Charities Series, a 
Report on the Birkbeck Schools and the 
William Ellis Schools (1d.). 








SCIENCE 


Psychology, Normal and Morbid. By OC. A. 

Mercier, M.B. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 
Tuts is a big book, written primarily for 
students of alienism. ‘No work on normal 
psychology gives the student any help in 
settling the preliminary question of what a 
delusion is,’”’ says Dr. Mercier in his preface. 
Our remembrance of text-books in psycho- 
logy includes very considerable discussion 
of abnormal mental states; in fact, this 
study is laid down as one of the means 
whereby due conceptions of normal psycho- 
logy are to be obtained, and, somewhat 
strangely, we find on p. 415 that it is not 
necessary to ‘discuss the anomalies [of 
dynamic memory] separately in a work on 
psychology.” But there is room for more 
workers in this field, and Dr. Mercier’s book 
is deeply interesting to all psychologists— 
nay, more, to all interested in any of the 
moral sciences; for there is scarcely any 
important topic in psychology, logic, and 
epistemology which does not meet with 
some attention in his pages. The author 
claims to have improved our conception of 
the syllogism, to have overthrown the 
contentions of mathematicians as to pro- 
bability, to have gone some way to reduce 
the antagonism between determinism and 
free will, and to have advanced a new 
theory of emotion. And perhaps the greatest 
interest to moral science students lies in the 
fact that the plan and method of the work 
frankly admit the great value of classical 
psychology, an admission which, if made at 
all, is rather grudgingly conceded by the 
medical schools. 

We must all of us, however critical and 
reconstructive, admit much without inquiry, 
but some admissions are too easily made. 
‘It would scarcely be too fanciful a view to 
regard the succession of organisms in a race 
as a continuous body subject to the influence 
of distorting agents” (p. 379). ‘And the 
mode of its action is determined by its 
structure” (p. 380). We promptly ask, 


Is the question of use-inheritance settled ? 
and, Does structure always precede function? 
Nor should the Darwinian conception of 





variation be so uncritically accepted. “A 
race of organisms is varying at random in 
all directions” (p. 306). Have we no reason, 
after the work of Dr. Pearson, to doubt, if 
not to reject, this statement? ‘‘ Under the 
selection of Willing none but beneficial acts 
are performed” (p. 306). But races as well 
as individuals rush willingly to extinction, 
and the violent optimism implied is now 
pretty generally discredited. 

The conception of centrality in mental 
build is, perhaps, rather overworked. We 
are reminded of Dr. Hughlings Jackson's 
doctrine of higher and lower level centres, 
There is more than mere analogy between 
this conception and the allocation of the 
soul to the pineal gland, of which one used 
to hear so much. Moreover, it might have 
been well, in a rediscussion of general 
mental build, to have taken account of 
Mr. McDougall’s papers in Mind, where a 
different scheme is advanced, though here, 
as elsewhere, the psychology is the more 
certain, and the physiology, in large 
measure, based speculatively upon it. 

We think there is some neglect of the 
teachings of later evolutionary thought ; the 
constancy and inevitability of certain sensa- 
tions under given external conditions are 
too readily taken for granted, and a normal 
type is too hastily set up. Sensations differ 
widely as the individual and the race change, 
and deficiency is not necessarily disorder. 
Sometimes the psychology is a little belated. 
On p. 35 we read that visual apprehension 
of distance ‘“‘is in reality compounded of 
innumerable sensations of muscular strain ”’; 
and on p. 7, “So long as the vibrations 
impinge upon the retina, so long the sensa- 
tion of light endures. When the impact 
ceases the sensation ceases.” 

We suggest that the author has, in criti- 
cizing the logical doctrine of probability, 
overlooked the fact that it applies to the 
degree of belief that we ought to entertain. 
It is not stated that we do entertain such a 
balanced expectation; hope and fear will 
pack a ballot-box as well as a jury; and 
Dr. Mercier very rightly calls attention to 
disturbing psychologic factors. ‘‘ The limit- 
less tossings of coins, &c., have never been 
executed,” p. 179, ‘‘and have, therefore, 
never been experiences at all.” But we 
may remember Prof. Jevons’s work in this 
direction, and may perhaps suggest that 
science helps us to find out what we do not 
know by what we do. 

The syllogism receives very considerable 
treatment. It has long been dethroned 
from its proud position as the type of all 
reasoning. Dr. Mercier, with constant use 
of the unfortunate major premiss, ‘‘ All men 
are mortal,’”’ attacks it once more. There is 
much interesting criticism of Mill, and 
we are finally relieved from difficulty 
by a description of the syllogism as a 
process of comparison and assimilation of 
relations. It is important to note, how- 
ever, that in his explanation of illicit major 
the author himself falls back upon inclusion 
and exclusion. ‘‘ While it is asserted that 
conifers exclude the whole of wheat, it is 
not asserted that they include the whole 
of evergreens.” We have no objection 
to the description of the syllogism as a 
process of comparison and assimilation of 
relations, except its vagueness, and the 
practical superiority of the view of inclusion 
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and exclusion as a working doctrine. We 
are with the author when he says the 
inference is not finished when it is stated 
that ‘‘ all men are mortal,” and that the 
conclusion to the particular man “‘ may be 
actually and bond fide a new truth not imme- 
diately apparent to the man who is cogni- 
zant of the former ” (pp. 82, 83). 

Dr. Mercier takes the psychosis view of 
emotion—that emotions are very complex 
states made up of thought and feeling 
variously compounded :— 

‘‘ Every emotion depends, for its origin and 
nature, entirely upon the character of the 
thought on which it pivots.” 

‘‘Fear is felt only upon the cognition of some 
fearful agent threatening the organism.” 

‘‘Without the cognition no emotion is 
experienced.” 


There is much justifiable criticism of the 
view which makes emotion entirely de- 
pendent upon inrushes from the periphery, 
an extreme view which we believe Prof. 
James, who argued for it, does not now 
hold. 

But whilst we agree that emotions become 
very complex in time, the complexity is 
added to what, at first, may be much more 
purely andsimply emotional. The shudder- 
ing dread of we know not what, which all of 
us have experienced at times, does not seem 
to owe much to cognition. Anger which 
strikes at the first presented object is none 
the less anger because it has not become 
clearly defined and purposive. Admiration, 
again, is often enough diminished by know- 
ledge of the admired object. 

Nor is Grant Allen’s view, that pleasure 
is integrative and pain disintegrative, with 
the implication that pain and pleasure are in- 
fallible guides to the welfare of the organism, 
to be uncritically accepted. Pleasure arises 
when our purposes are in process of ful- 
filment, and pain when we are thwarted ; 
but in the strictest and most literal sense the 
well-being of the organism may be advanced 
by the pain and diminished by the pleasure. 

The treatment of memory is interesting, 
but the distinction between ideation and 
perception cannot, we think, be resolved 
into a wider or narrower excitement of 
nervous tissue on the same levels. At least 
it would have been well to include, in 
what claims to be a new theory of memory, 
some consideration of Prof. Ward’s work in 
Hind on ‘Assimilation and Association,’ 
where the question of a separate physio- 
logical seat for ideas is discussed. 

Generally speaking, we find too much 
“barrel-organism ” in this section, too much 
of the operation of structural memories, 
though we are glad some recognition 
of the control of purposive activity is 
made. This activity, by the way, prevents 
structural memories from working them- 
selves out, and selects and recouples mne- 
monic elements, modifying them in the pro- 
cess, as Dr. Stout has pointed out in his 
chapter on ‘ Relative Suggestion’ (‘Analytic 
Psychology’). Moreover, the view which 
“regards perception as the addition, by 
suggestive association, of a cluster of 
Memories to a sensation” is now very 
seriously questioned. 

With Dr. Mercier volition is nothing but 
desire plus exaggerated attention. We think 
that desire does not become volition with- 
out a belief in the possibility of what we 





desire to do, and we think that voluntary 
acts are by the author confounded with 
ideo-motor ones. We regret that we cannot 
follow out the author’s argument in detail. 
He enlarges upon the conception of “ satura- 
tion point” (p. 26), and criticizes the dictum 
‘‘ practice makes perfect.” In this criticism 
we are entirely with him. The brilliant 
university scholar who goes “stale,” and 
whose only hope is a cessation of his usual 
mental activities, is a case in point. We 
are particularly concerned to press this, 
since the opposite doctrine, that, given time 
enough and teaching enough, you can teach 
anybody anything, has worked incalculable 
harm in educational theory, and is an 
unverifiable corollary from the equally 
baseless doctrine of the natural equality of 
man, 








GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE, 


WE have received Vol. V., Canada; Part L., 
New France, of A Historical Geography of the 
British Colonies, by C. P. Lucas, C.B. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press), which is really an historical 
sketch illustrated by maps. These maps would 
be greatly improved if they had a thin cloth 
backing. As it is, they can seldom be used 
without giving way at the sides. The text is 
carefully and clearly written, being a good com- 
pilation from competent authorities. Mr. 
Lucas needlessly goes out of his way to 
apologize for the blunders of General Braddock, 
and he writes far too slightingly of Washington 
and Franklin. He says that Washington, after 
his surrender at Fort Necessity, ‘‘ crawled back 
over the mountains, defeated and undone.” His 
fellow-countrymen retained their admiration for 
him, while their confidence in his capacity suf- 
fered no abatement in the hour of failure, and 
Mr. Lucas might have easily found a less con- 
temptuous and a more correct phrase in which 
to characterize Washington’s retreat. He writes 
that ‘history has been unkind to General 
Braddock,” and that obloquy was “‘ heaped upon 
his name,” owing to the disaster at Fort Du- 
quesne. He attributes the disparagement of 
Braddock to ‘‘ the spiteful gossip” of Horace 
Walpole, and to the statements of Franklin, 
who was ‘‘ never a lover of the mother country.” 
Though Walpole was not born to fill the part of 
a good-natured man, yet he was as little ‘‘ spite- 
ful” as the journalist of our day who con- 
tributes some of the gossip current in society, 
and he was as untrustworthy as any of them. 
As for Franklin, he was a warm lover of the 
mother country before his temper was soured by 
harsh treatment, and till after the Government 
in the mother country had left no blunder to be 
committed in America. Mr. Lucas is right, 
however, in deprecating the supineness of the 
southern and middle colonies when they were 
threatened with attack from the Indians or the 
French, and he justly praises the northern 
colonies for their self-reliance and vigour. It 
is, indeed, because these colonies trusted to 
themselves, instead of calling for help in their 
hour of need, that they were conspicuous in 
the struggle for independence. It is neither 
polished nor good English to write that it is not 
wonderful that Braddock’s troops ‘‘ should be 
stampeded,” and it is strange to read in a book 
which is not from an American pen about 
‘* raising vegetables.” 


The Dawn of Modern Geography. By C. 
Raymond Beazley. Part II. (Murray.)—In his 
second volume Mr. Beazley deals with the his- 
tory of geography from the beginning of the 
tenth century to the middle of the thirteenth. 
Within this period the impetus to discovery was 
fourfold : first, the expansion of the Northmen ; 
secondly, pilgrim travel, culminating in the 
Crusades; thirdly, the remarkable series of 
embassies from Christendom to Mongolia ; and 





fourthly, the steady growth of commercial 
activity. The Norse discoveries were important 
not merely in themselves, but also as a sign 
and a cause of the awakening of Europe from the 
mental and physical apathy of the dark ages. 
Westwards across the Atlantic to Greenland, 
and perhaps even to Massachusetts ; south to the 
Mediterranean, and eastwards into Russia, the 
Northern adventurers pushed their way. Of 
their discoveries the most romantic was that of 
Vinland, or Wineland, which, if we regard the 
Vinland legends as trustworthy, must be identi- 
fied with some portion of the North American 
coast, somewhere on the coast of Massachusetts 
or Nova Scotia. Mr. Beazley discusses critically 
the different forms of the Vinland legend, each 
of which presents difficulties which have given 
rise to some very pretty controversy. One set 
of critics, represented by an historical society 
which shall be nameless, goes so far as to hold 
that ‘‘there is the same sort of reason for 
believing in Leif Ericsen that there is for 
believing in the existence of Agamemnon,” 
while at the opposite pole are the rather 
uncritical enthusiasts who have discovered 
inscribed rocks and other concrete evidences 
of Norse colonization. With regard to the 
Dighton rock inscription on the Taunton river 
in Massachusetts, Mr. Beazley is no doubt 
aware that as long ago as 1789 George Washing- 
ton, when shown a facsimile at Harvard, at 
once detected its Indian origin. Almost equal 
in interest to the Norse discoveries are the great 
trans continental journeys made in the thir- 
teenth century by emissaries from Christendom 
to the Tartar hordes. In 1206 a Mongol chief 
took the title of Ghenghiz Khan, and established 
the centre of his power at Karakorum—which 
we are surprised to find omitted from the index 
—on the northern margin of the great Mongolian 
desert, in about the latitude of Paris. The 
imagination of Europe in the thirteenth century 
was vividly haunted by the Yellow peril, and 
the rapid expansion of the Mongol power east- 
wards undoubtedly constituted a real menace to 
Europe. Diplomatic missions, semi-pvlitical, 
semi-religious, were dispatched by the Pope and 
subsequently by St. Louis of France, and to 
these we owe the narratives of Carpini and 
Rubruquis, which are still most entertaining 
reading and deserve to be better known. 
Politically theseembassies accomplished nothing, 
but from the geographical point of view they 
permanently widened the horizon of Europe. 
Commercial travel tended in the same direction, 
and has supplied a mass of material to the his- 
torian of medieval geography. With the ex- 
tension of geographical knowledge there was 
naturally enough a corresponding development 
of cartography. The chief maps of the time are 
figured and discussed. Mr. Beazley’s work is 
throughout scholarly and critical ; he succeeds 
in being picturesque without ceasing to be 
accurate, and he is concise without becoming 
dull. 

Atlas Archévlogique de VIndo-Chine: Monu- 
ments du Champa et du Cambodge. Par le Capi- 
taine E. Lunet de Lajonquiere. ‘‘ Publications 
de l’Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient.” (Paris, 
Leroux.)—This atlas is based on the sheets of 
the ‘Carte de l’Indo-Chine,’ on the scale of 
1:500,000, now in course of publication. The 
present issue is coloured to show the position of 
the relics of ancient civilizations that have been 
discovered since the French have undertaken a 
survey of their possessions in the Far East. It 
consists of four maps—South and North Annam 
and South and North Cambodia. A general map 
of the whole of Indo China is given as an index. 
In addition to the maps there are tables supply- 
ing further archeological information with regard 
to the sites indicated. 

The title of Maps, their Uses and Construction, 
by G. James Morrison, C.E. (Stanford), is mis- 
leading, for the author merely deals with ma 
projections, and is absolutely silent with regar 
to those features the delineation of which con- 
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stitutes a map, even in the absence of a pro- 
jection. His account of the principal projections 
is generally lucid, and even the practical carto- 
grapher may learn something from a perusal 
of his popular treatise. 








SOCIETIES. 

RoyaL.— Fed. 20.—Sir W. Huggins, President, in 
the chair.—The following papers were read : ‘On 
Pure Cultures of a Uredine Puccinia dispersa 
(Erikss.),’ by Prof, H. M. Ward,—‘On the Physics 
and Physiology of Protoplasmic Streaming in 
Plants,’ by Dr. A. J. Ewart,—‘ On a Pair of Ciliated 
Grooves iu the Brain of the Ammoccete, apparently 
serving to promote the Circulation of the Fluid in 
the Brain-cavity,’ by Prof. A. Dendy,—‘On the 
Interpretation of Photographic Records of the 
Response of Nerve obtained with the Capillary 
Electrometer,’ by Mr. (+. J. Burch,—‘ Note on the 
Anomalous Dispersion of Sodium Vapour,’ by Prof. 
W. H. Julius,—and ‘Note on Mr. Bateson’s Paper 
“Heredity, Differentiation, and other Conceptions 
of Biology : a Consideration of Prof. Karl Pearson’s 
paper ‘On the Principle of Homotyposis,’”’ by 
Prof. Kar] Pearson, 


ASTRONOMICAL.—Fveb. 14.—Annual ope 
Dr. J. W. L. Glaisher, President, in the chair.—The 
Secretaries read the Annual Report of the Council, 
containing obituaries of deceased Fellows and 
Associates, reports of British and colonial observa- 
tories, and notes on the progress of astronomy 
during the past year.—The Society’s Gold Medal was 
presented to Prof. J. C. Kapteyn, of Groningen, and 
the Jackson-Gwilt (bronze) Medal to the Rev. T. D. 
Anderson, of Edinburgh, as mentioned in our 
Science Gossip of February 15th.—The ballot was 
taken for the officers and Council for the ensuing 
year. 





GEOLOGICAL. — #eb. 21.— Annual Meeting. — 
The officers were appointed as follows: WLresi- 
dent, Prof. C. Lapworth; Vice-Presidents, 
Sir A. Geikie, Mr. J. E. Marr, Prof. H. A. 
Miers, and Prof. H. G. Seeley; Secretaries, 
Mr. R. 8S. Herries and Prof. W.W. Watts; Foreign 
Secretary, Sir J. Evans ; and 7reasurer, Dr. W. T. 
Blanford.—The following awards of medals and 
funds were made: The Wollaston Medal to 
Magister Friedrich Schmidt, of St. Petersburg; 
the Murchison Medal to Mr. F. W. Harmer; the 
Lyell Medals to Prof. Anton Fritsch and Mr. 
R. Lydekker; the Wollaston Fund to Mr. L. J. 
Spencer ; the Murchison Fund to Mr. T, H. Holland ; 
the Lyell Geological Fund to Dr. Wheelton Hind ; 
and the Barlow-Jameson Fund to Mr. W. Maynard 
Hutchings.—The President delivered his anni- 
versary address, which dealt chiefly with the 
evolution of ideas during the nineteenth century 
as to the genesis and classification of sedimentary 
and metamorphic rocks, 





BRITISH ARCHHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, — 
Feb. 19.—Dr. W. de Gray Birch, Hon. Treasurer, in 
the chair. — Mr. A. R. Goddard, of Bedford, 
exhibited a piece of Roman mortar found near the 
site of the Roman villa which has just been 
unearthed in Greenwich Park. — Dr. Winstone 
exhibited an elegantly shaped, wrought-iron, two- 
branch candle-holder, 7in. high, the branches 
measuring 3 in. across from centre to centre, said 
to have been found in the Thames, together with 
some ancient keys, which were also exhibited. 
In the churchwardens’ accounts of the royal parish 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields from 1525 to 1603 there 
are numerous entries of receipts for lights at 
funerals, the first entry being for 4d. for small 
lights at the burial of a child. It was thought 
the branch in question was for the purpose of 
holding the small lights used on such occasions.— 
Mrs. Collier read a paper on ‘St. Christopher and 
some Representations of Him in English Churches,’ 
which was illustrated by several engravings, etchings, 
and coloured prints. It seems tbat St. Christopher 
may claim the distinction of being more frequently 
represented in cathedrals, abbeys, and churches in 
this country than any other saint, excepting only 
St. Mary the Virgin. So far as Mrs. Collier’s 
researches have gone, she has discovered as many as 
183 representations of the subject in various parts of 
the country, chiefly as wall paintings. The paper 
dealt at length with the history (authentic and 
apocryphal) of the saint, and pointed out the canse 
of the great popularity he received, although for the 
first few centuries after his death he was treated 
with comparative neglect. Apparently there were 
not many churches dedicated to St. Christopher ; 
there was, however, one in London in Threadneedle 
Street, which was pulled down to make room for 
the Bank of England in the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century.—In the discussion which followed 
the paper Mr, Gould, Mr, Patrick, Mr, Compton, 





the Chairman, and Mr. Goddard took part, the last 
named remarking that the churches at Bartlow in 
Essex and Llantwit in Wales are dedicated to 
St. Christopher. 





NuMIsMATIC.—Feb, 20.—Sir H. H. Howorth in 
the chair.—The Chairman exhibited a memorial 
medal of William Pitt, dated 1806, and struck ia 
three metals: gold, platinum, and copper.— Dr. 
Codrington showed dirhems of the Persian Mongul 
rulers Abu Said and Sati Beg, on which the Hijra 
era is expressed by the word halaliya, i.e., lunar, 
in distinction from the dates (also given on the 
coins) in the Khanian era, which was a solar one. 
—Mr. W. C. Boyd exhibited a copper coin of 
Licinius I., struck at Siscia, and having on the reverse 
the legend vot. xX within a wreath, and around 
CAESARVM NOSTROR: an unpublished legend of this 
reign.—Mr. W. J. Hocking showed a shilling and a 
sixpence of the new coinage, the former having on 
the reverse the lion standing on the crown, the 
type of the so-called ‘‘lion shilling” of 1826; and 
Mr. F, A. Walters a specimen of the rare Aqui- 
taine groat of Edward the Black Prince.—Mr. 
A. E. Copp read a paper on medals, by Simon Passe, 
of James I., Queen Anne, and their son Charles, 
and of Charles alone as Prince of Wales ; and he 
also gave an account of an engraved plaque bearing 
the portrait and arms of Johann Wilhelm Dilichi, 
a native of Frankfort, which he attributed to 
Michel le Blond.—Mr. L. A. Lawrence communi- 
cated a paper on some so-called sede vacante coins 
struck at Canterbury. These coins were generally 
believed to have been struck during the interval 
between the death of one archbishop and the invest- 
ment of his successor, and very probably in the 
interval between Wulfred and Ceolnoth, A D. 832-3. 
From evidence supplied by one of the moneyers 
(Oba), Mr. Lawrence is of opinion that these coins 
are of a somewhat earlier date, and in consequence 
not sede vacante coins. He places their date about 
A.D. 825, and it was in that year that Ecgbert of 
Wessex deposed Baldred and annexed Kent to 
Wessex. 

ZOOLOGICAL.— Feb, 18.—Prof. G. B. Howes, V.P., 
in the chair.—Mr. L. W. Byrne pointed out that 
the supposed new sucker-fish which had been 
described by Mr. E. W. L. Holt and himself before 
the Society on November 15th, 1898, as Lepadogaster 
stictopteryx was, in reality, nota new species, but 
was identical with Z. microcephalus, Brook.—Mr. 
W. B. Tegetmeier exhibited and made remarks 
upon the skull of a supposed hybrid between the 
sheep and the pig, named “cuino” by the inhabi- 
tants of Mexico, where it is stated to be extensively 
reared as an agricultural animal. The skull was 
clearly that of a pig.—Dr. C. I, Forsyth Major 
exhibited and made remarks upon some remains of 
voles from the Upper Val d’Arno and from the 
Norwich Crag, representing Microtus pliocenicus, 
Maj.,and Microtus intermedius, Newt. Dr. Forsyth 
Major considered that they belonged to a distinct 
genus, which he proposed to name Mimomys.— 
Mr. R. Lydekker exhibited, on behalf of Mr, 
Rowland Ward, two pairs of antlers and a skull of an 
elk from Siberia (beyond the Altai). Mr. Lydekker 
pointed out that, although belonging to adult 
animals (as the dentition of the skull indicated), the 
antlers had practically no palmation—a characteristic 
which induced him to propose the specific name 
Alces bedfordie for the Siberian elk.—Dr. Forsyth 
Major gave a description of Mustela paleattica, 
Weith., from the Upper Miocene of Pikermi and 
Samos, based chiefly on an almost perfect skull from 
Pikermiin the Turin Museum. He insisted upon 
the musteline characters of the skull and teeth 
of the fossil species, which, on the strength of 
Weithofer’s description, had been placed in the 
genus Meles by Schlosser, and in a new genus 
(Promeles) of the Melinz by Von Zittel—Mr. Old- 
field Thomas read a description of two new rodents 
discovered by Mr. P. O. Simons near Potosi, Bolivia. 
The one proposed to be called Neoctodon simonsi 
was allied to Octodon, but had simpler teeth, with- 
out enamel infoldings, and a bushy tail, the size and 
external appearance being much those of Nevtoma 
cinerea. The second, called Andinomys edaw, 
was allied to Phyllotis, but had note 4 larger, 
more complicated, and highly hypsodont teeth ; 
in general appearance it was like a large Phyl- 
lotis, such as Ph. darwini. Its head and body 
measured 160 mm. and its tail 145 mm. Mr, 
Thomas also read a paper on some new mammals 
from Northern Nyasaland, which had been con- 
tributed to the National Museum by Commissioner 
Alfred Sharpe and Col. Manning. The species 


described were (1) Colobus sharpei, coloured like 
C. palliatus, but with larger skull and thicker fur ; 
(2) Helogale varia, with the head dark grey, much 
darker than the body, from Lake Mweru; (3) HZ. 
victorina, with yellow belly and feet, from the 
Victoria Nyanza; and (4) Funisciurus a a 

a pale 


squirrel somewhat like F, vepapi, but wit 








tawny backand greyish- white feet, from Lake Mweru, 
—Mr. Boulenger made remarks on the characters of 
the very young form of Polypterus, connecting the 
early stage recently discovered by Mr. Budgett with 
the more advanced stages described by Dr. Stein- 
dachner and himself. Characters were pointed out 
by which the young of Polypteri lapradii, congicus, 
endlicheri, weeksii, senegalus, and palmas could be 
distinguished. Special attention was drawn to 
young specimens of P. lapradii from Nigeria, in 
which the external gills measured up to one-third of 
the totallength. Mr. Boulenger also drew attention 
toa new snake of the genus Psammophis, from 
Cape Colony, of which a specimen had been pre- 
sented to the British Museum by Dr. G. Leighton, 
The name P. leightont was proposed for this new 
species.—Mr, F. E. Beddard read a paper dealing 
with the tuft of vibrissee commonly met with upon 
the wrist of mammals belonging to the orders 
Lemuroidea, Carnivora, Rodentia, and Marsupialia, 
It was pointed out that this structure was found in 
both sexes, and in a large proportion of the genera 
and species belonging to the mammalian groups 
mentioned. As to other orders of mammals, the 
only ungulate in which they had been discovered 
was stated to be Hyrax; of edentates, the arma- 
dillos alone possessed these vibrissze upon the wrist. 





PHILOLOGICAL.—/¢b, 7.—Mr. I. Gollancz in the 
chair.—The Rev. J. Batchelor read a paper on ‘The 
Language and Customs of the Ainu of the Northern 
Island of Japan.’ The reader has been a missionary 
there for more than twenty years, and is the first 
reducer of the Ainu language to writing. The Ainu 
are the aboriginal race of Japan, and from their 
speech alone can most of the Japanese names of 
cities, rivers, mountains (as Fuji, fire) be explained. 
The Ainu of Saghalien differ only in dialect from 
those of Yezo; their customs are nearly identical, 
and their religion is the same. The Ainu language 
is Aryan, the roots being modified by suffixes and 
prefixes. The word Ainu means man or men ; woman 
is mat-ainu, female man. Though the Japanese call 
the Ainu “ Aino,” and say this means “ of the middle, 
mongrel,” both word and meaning are mere late 
inventions. Mr. Savage Landor’s derivation of 
Ainu from Hainum, “ they with hair,” is an amusing 
joke ; there is no such word in the language, and it 
is an impossible form. The Ainu language is all but 
dead. It has no MSS. or inscriptions. The people 
are adopting the speech of their rulers, the Japanese ; 
and in speaking to young people Mr. Batchelor had, 
in 1900, to use correct Japanese, though in talking to 
older folk of fifty and upwards he had to talk Ainu, 
His Ms. Ainu dictionary now contains 11,000 words, 
and he is continually adding to it. The vowels are 
sounded as in Italian ; ¢ is soft, like ch in “ church ”; 
g and & hard, though & is sometimes kh, and s some- 
times sh. Ainu has no sounds like J, g.v, v,y. In 
diphthongs each vowel is sounded : a-ika, to over- 
flow, lit. to be overflowing ; e-ek, you come ; i-0-ira, 
forget it ; o-ira, to forget. The adjective precedes the 
substantive, the adverb the verb, and the secondary 
clause the primary one, while the chief verb con- 
cludes the entire sentence. If a noun has two 
adjectives, the English rule is reversed : the Ainu 
say “a grass little hat,” “a poisoned good arrow.” 
Nouns are both plural and singular, though a plural 
is sometimes formed by adding utara, utare, or 
utarvi: ehikuni, a tree; chikuni utara, &e., trees. 
There is no dual. One of a pair is denoted by 
prefixing oara, one: shiki,an eye ; oara shikt, one 
of two eyes. Gender is marked by adjectives: 
tinne seta,a dog ; matne seta, a bitch; okhai pobo, 
a baby boy; matne pobo, a baby girl; but some 
words have gender, as zupo, elder brother ; supa 
elder sister. Nouns, adjectives, &c., are forme 
from verbs by endings, as itak, to speak ; itakhi, 
speech ; e, to eat ; ep, food; numa, hair ; numa-rat, 
hairy ; pirika, good; pirikap, a good thing ; pirika- 
hi, goodness ; virihare, to better ; epirika, to gain; 
epirikare, to make another gain ; eyaiepirikare, to 
make one gain something for himself, &c. Numbers 
are simple to five: shinep, one thing; jup, two 
things; wep, three; inep, four; ashiknep, five 
things ; ashikepet being a finger ortoe. The name 
of 6 is 4 from 10; those of 8 and 9, 2 and 1 from 10; 
30 is 10420 ; 31 is 1+2 score —10; 50 is 3 score —10; 
100 is 6 score; 1,000 is 5 ten-scores. The verb 
is inflected, and is altered in meaning by suffixes: 
ash, to stand ; ashte, to set up; ashtera, to cause to 
stand ; oman, to go; omande, to send. Frequenta- 
tives are made by reduplication: ik, to strike; 
hikkik, to strike often, Other changes of meaning 
are made by prefixes: nu, to hear; inw, to listen. 
Mr. Batchelor dealt with many other points, and 
described the people and some of their customs and 
beliefs. 


HisToRIcaL, — Feb. 20. —Annual Meeting.—Dr. 
G. W. Prothero, President, in the chair.—Lord 
Avebury, the Warden of Merton College, and Mr. 
Frederic Harrison were elected Vice-Presidents ; 
and Messrs. W. H. Stevenson, C. R. Beazley, and 
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Sidney Lee, and Sir F. Pollock were elected Members 
of the Council.—The annual report of the Council 
was read and adopted.—The President delivered his 
annual address on the historical work of the past 


year. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Royal Institution, 5.—General Monthly. 
Society of Engineers, sf Seah al versus American Patent 
Law Practice aad ngineering Invention,’ Mr. B. H. 


Thwaite. 
— Aristotelian, 8—‘ The Kthical Limit of Method in Philosophy,’ 
Dr. G. F. Goldsbrough. 
Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Photography applied to Illustration and 
Printing,’ Lecture I., Mr. J. D. Geddes. (Cantor Lectures.) 
Ss. eS Institution, 3.—‘ The Temperature of the Atmosphere,’ 
eture 


ure If.,Mr W.N. Shaw. 
— Institution of Civil Engi 3, 8.—Di on ‘Electrical 
Traction on Railways.’ 
— Society of Arts, 8.—‘Structural Colour Decoration of the 
Interior of Public Buildings,’ Mr. G. C. Horsley. 
— Zoological, 83.—‘ Exhibition of Photographs of Animal Life in 
the Hag gS Soudan,’ Mr. E. N. Buxton; ‘The Origin of 
Pearls,’ Dr. H. Lyster Jameson; ‘‘The Organ of Jacobson in 
the Elephant-Shrew ( Macroscelides),’ Dr. R. Broom. 
. Archeological Institute, 4 —‘ Early Potters’ Art in Britain,’ 


Moy. 











Wep. 
Prof. T. McKenny Hughes; ‘ Pawnbrokers’ Signs in London 
n the Se h and Eigh h Centuries,’ Mr. F. G. 
Hilton Price. 

— British Archeologi 8.—‘A er in Local 


A ati 
History: Wandsworth, 1545-58,’ Mr. C T. Davis. 

— Entomological, 8.—‘On Mr. G. A. K. Marshall's Five Years’ 
Experiments and Observations in Mimicry and Warning 
Colours in South African Insects,’ Prof. E. B. Poulton; 
‘Notes on some Cases of Sexual Dimorphism in Butterflies, 
with an Account of Experiments made by Mr. G. A. K. 
Marshall,’ Dr. F. A. Dixey; ‘A Monograph of the Genus 
Acrida,’ ; ‘Notes on Hawaian Wasps,’ Mr. 
R. C. L. Perkins. 

— Society of Arts, 8 —‘Sound Signals,’ Mr. E. Price Edwards. 

Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Scotland’s Contribution to the Empire,’ 

Lecture II., Sir H. Craik. 

— Royal, 4}. 

Chemical, 8.—‘ The Slow Oxidation of Methane at Low Tem- 
peratures,’ Messrs. W. A. Bone and RK. V. Wheeler ; and four 
other Papers. 

Linnean, 8 —‘Some New Species of Lepadide in the British 
Museum (Nat. Hist.),’ Prof. A Gruvel; ‘The Morphology of 
the Brain in the Mammalia, with Special Reference to the 
Lemuys, Recent and Extinct,’ Dr. G. Elliot Smith. 

Far. Geologists’ Association, 8.—‘ The Zones of the White Chalk of 

the English Coast: ILI. Devonshire,’ Dr. A. W. Rowe. 

—  Philological, 8 —‘'The Polyptychum Sancti Remigii of Rheims, 
c. 850,’ Mr. J H. Hessels 

— Royal Institution, 9. — ‘Radio- Active Bodies,’ Prof. H. 

querel. 

Sar. Royal Institution,3—‘Some Electrical Developments,’ Lec- 

ture LV., Lord Rayleigh. 








Acience Gossiy, 


Last Friday week died at Vienna Dr. Emil 
Holub, the well-known Austrian explorer, at the 
age of fifty-four. Dr. Holub first went to Africa 
to practise as a doctor. He devoted seven years 
to ornithology and zoology, and wrote several 
books, including ‘Contributions to South 
African Ornithology,’ ‘Seven Years in Africa,’ 
a sketch of the Mambunda people whom he 
visited in 1880, but his finest work was ‘From 
Capetown to the Land of the Masku-kulumbe,’ 
among whom he spent four years. 

At a meeting of the Edinburgh Geological 
Society, held last week, an important paper 
was contributed by Dr. Mackie, of Elgin, on 
‘Traces of Heavy Metals in the Moray Firth 
Sandstones.’ Dr. Mackie proved the existence 
of traces of copper, lead, nickel, and cobalt in 
the old red sandstones. He suggested that 
their presence was due to perfiltration of sea 
water, which contains traces of these and other 
metals. This is the first record of the presence 
of the heavy metals in any series of British 
rocks, 

THE municipality of Marnes, the town in 
which Pasteur resided during the closing years 
of his life, has formed a strong committee to 
secure the erection of a monument to his 
labours. Subscriptions on an _ international 
basis are being invited. 

Tue planet Mercury will be visible (stationary 
at first in the eastern part of the constellation 
Capricornus, but afterwards moving into 
Aquarius) in the morning during nearly the 
whole of the present month, being at greatest 
western elongation from the sun on the 17th. 
Venus attains her greatest brilliancy as a 
morning star on the 21st; she is in the con- 
stellation Capricornus, to the north-west of 
Mercury. Mars will be in conjunction with the 
sun on the 29th inst. Jupiter rises about six 
o'clock in the morning, situated in the western 
part of Capricornus ; he will be in conjunction 
with the moon before rising on the 7th. Saturn 
is nearly west of Jupiter, and rises about an 
hour before him, in the eastern part of 
Sagittarius. 

THe new Bruce spectrograph, to be used in 
connexion with the great Yerkes telescope, the 





expenses of which were provided in 1899 by the 
late Miss Catherine W. Bruce and the Rumford 
fund of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, has been completed, and operations 
with it have been commenced after full experi- 
mental testing. Its principal purpose is the 
accurate determination of velocities of stars in 
the line of sight, and to this end special 
arrangements have been effected in the con- 
struction of its various parts, so as to obtain 
the greatest possible rigidity and uniformity of 
temperature. 








FINE ARTS 


—— 


Le Origini della Architettura Lombarda. 
By G. T. Rivoira. Vol. I. With 464 
Illustrations in the Text and Six Plates. 
(Rome, Loescher & Co.) 

Or all the periods in the history of European 

art that which intervenes between the 

decay of the Greeco-Roman tradition and 
the appearance of what, for want of a better 
term, we must still call Gothic art, is at 
once the most obscure and among the 
most interesting. When we consider the 
splendour and variety of the art which 
flourished throughout Europe from the 
eleventh century onwards till the Renaissance 
we are naturally impelled to explore in the 
darkness of the intervening centuries in 
order to discover, if possible, what were the 
germs that, lying apparently lifeless for 
centuries, expanded at last into so mag- 
nificent an efflorescence. And we feel this 
impulse to our curiosity the more because, 
when once we have reached the period of 

Romanesque art, each stage follows from 

the last in a regular and easily comprehended 

succession. 

The effort to bridge this gap in our under- 
standing of the history of European art 
has been greatly forwarded of late by the 
minute study of Byzantine art, by a more 
sympathetic inquiry into the art of the 
Roman Empire to be found in such works 
as Wickhofi’s ‘Roman Art,’ and by an 
increased activity on the part of the Italians 
in the scientific classification of the many 
remains of the early Middle Ages to be 
found throughout the peninsula. Cattaneo, 
in particular, examined the sculpture of the 
whole period from the sixth to the eleventh 
century with a keenly critical eye for the 
shades of difference which mark the various 
epochs of pre-Lombard art in Italy. Un- 
fortunately, both his perfervid style and his 
desire to compress all the facts into a con- 
venient system make one occasionally doubt 
the scientific impartiality of his judgment. 
Nevertheless he succeeded in clearing away 
many irrelevant and obstructive theories, 
and in classifying and dating on reasonable 
grounds a large number of works about 
which the most contradictory views had 
been held. 

Signor Rivoira, following these lines, 
acknowledges his indebtedness to Signor 
Cattaneo, although on many important 
points he comes to different conclusions. 
But what distinguishes Signor Rivoira’s 
work most is the admirable temper in 
which he has approached the subject. 
There is here no evidence of partisanship 
for or against a certain set of theories, no 
righteous indignation at the absurdity of 
the views which he contravenes. In a 
subject which, from the scarcity of docu- 





mentary evidence, leaves room for much 
speculation and eloquent special pleading 
he has managed to maintain an attitude of 
scientific calm, and a disinterestedness and 
impartiality which give one a strong sense 
of confidence in his judgment. Not that he 
omits to account for the facts he expounds 
by theories of their origin; but even if his 
theories be found unacceptable, the minute 
analyses of the various monuments cannot 
fail, we think, to be of permanent 
importance. 

He tegins his treatise by a searching 
study of the buildings at Ravenna, com- 
paring them at every point with the earliest 
basilicas of the Eastern empire. He 
endeavours to show that the chief charac- 
teristics of the buildings of the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth centuries at Ravenna, notably 
the use of a pulvinus over the capitals (a 
degenerate survival of the classic archi- 
trave) and that of blind arches in the 
exterior of the walls, were both developed 
at Ravenna before they found their way 
into the buildings of the Eastern empire. 
It is, of course, difficult to prove this, since 
earlier buildings in which the pulvinus was 
used may have been destroyed, and Signor 
Rivoira’s appeal to the mosaics of San 
Giorgio at Salonica of the fourth century, 
where the capitals are surmounted by an 
architrave, is scarcely convincing when we 
remember that in the mosaics of the 
orthodox baptistery at Ravenna a similar 
form is employed, although in the building 
itself a heavy pulvinus is found on each 
capital. Still, when we consider that the 
pulvinus was used in the Ursian basilica 
at Ravenna (now destroyed) as early as 
370 A.p., while the first example in the East 
is that of Eski-djuma at Salonica (c. 425), 
it seems probable that this distinctive mark 
of Ravennate and Byzantine architecture 
was first developed in Italy. At any rate, 
the author makes out a strong case for 
supposing that while in the matter of 
sculpture and the evolution of the new style 
of decoration the East, and in particular 
Salonica, was the point of origin, in the 
matter of structural innovations the school 
of Ravenna led the way, and established 
a tradition of building which continued 
unbroken, though often enfeebled, into that 
of the Lombard style. 

He finds, for instance, in the original 
form of the church of Sta. Croce, erected by 
Galla Placidia, the first type of church built 
in the form of a Latin cross and with a 
central tower, the type from which Caro- 
lingian churches such as St. Germigny-des- 
Prés were derived, and which thereby in- 
fluenced the work of the eleventh century 
north of the Alps. Again, he finds in the 
tomb of Galla Placidia the earliest complete 
use of pendentives, towards which the 
Romans of classical times had made various 
tentative efforts. 

Intreating of SanVitale Signor Rivoira does 
not attempt to exclude altogether Eastern in- 
fluence. He considers it to belong to a new 
style—the Byzantine- Ravennateas opposed to 
the earlier Roman-Ravennate. It is, indeed, 
impossible to suppose that the architect of 
San Vitale had no knowledge of the domed 
style of the Eastern empire, which was 
being rapidly brought to perfection just at 
this period. But he points out a number 
of peculiarities which distinguish San Vitale 
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from the domed basilicas of the Eastern 
Empire. Thus he derives its octagonal plan 
from such Roman buildings as the so-called 
temple of Minerva Medica, whereas the plan 
of the Eastern domed basilicas may be more 
properly derived from the rectangular Baths 
of Nero or the vaulted Basilica of Con- 
stantine. He shows also that the narthex is 
of a distinctively Roman plan which finds no 
counterpart inthe Eastern empire. Again, 
the transition from the polygon to the round 
of the cupola is effected not by pendentives, 
but by niches which arch over the unsup- 
ported parts of the circle. Finally, the 
cupola is formed of a spiral of terra-cotta 
tubes fitting into one another and immersed 
in plaster, a method which, if inferior, is 
certainly distinct from the dome construction 
of the Byzantines. To this Byzantine- 
Ravennate school of architects he attributes 
a number of buildings, among them the 
church of 8. Lorenzo Maggiore at Milan, 
which has striking affinities with San Vitale, 
Santa Maria di Pomposa, and the cathedrals 
of Parenzo and Grado. In all these he dis- 
covers the distinctively Italian structural 
devices, though he allows the Byzantine 
origin of nearly all the decorative carving. 
This view is borne out in many cases by the 
fact that the capitals, though contemporary, 
do not fit their columns, a result which 
might well follow if they were executed in 
Byzantium and sent over ready made. 

After Ravenna lost its independence in 
755 a.p. the centre of artistic activity was 
transferred to the Lombard kingdom, where 
another school, that of the Comacine Guild, 
had kept alive some feeble remnant of the 
classical tradition. In an interesting chapter 
Signor Rivoira presents the basis of fact on 
which some writers have built fantastic 
theories of the widespread predominance of 
this guild throughout Europe. He supposes, 
however, that the Ravennate architects and 
the sculptors who, though far behind their 
Byzantine contemporaries, were yet in 
advance of the Comacines, were attracted 
to service under the Lombard kings. The 
style which is known as Lombard was so 
called originally with the impression that 
the buildings which exemplify it were 
erected under the Lombard kings. This 
notion has been dissipated as a result of 
more careful analysis of the buildings in 
question. Signor Cattaneo, in particular, 
has shown on what rash assumptions the 
theory rested, and that we have no evidence 
of the appearance of the true vaulted Lom- 
bard basilicas, such as S. Ambrogio at 
Milan, before the eleventh century. Indeed, 
destructive criticism had gone so far as to 
reduce the number of existing buildings 
erected under the Lombard kings to the 
single example of S. Salvatore at Brescia. 
Cattaneo, however, added one or two frag- 
mentary structures to the list—structures 
and sculptures which, however, only con- 
firmed his view of the low level to which 
architecture and decorative design had sunk 
in the eighth and ninth centuries. Signor 
Rivoira, while accepting this view in its 
main contention of the late development of 
the true Lombard style, has brought forward 
several fresh monuments which he refers on 
good grounds to the Longobardic period, 
and which elucidate considerably the gradual 
germination of the Lombard style proper. 
By far the most important of these is the 





beautifully proportioned church of S. Pietro 
in Toscanella, to which he devotes a minute 
but intensely interesting study. We see 
here, indeed, what the Comacine masters of 
the eighth century could accomplish. We 
find, together with an almost barbaric rude- 
ness in the sculptured ornament, a singular 
freshness and inventive power in the use of 
what may be called structural ornament, 
such, for example, as the rows of blind 
arches supported on small columns which 
crown the walls of the nave internally, and 
which are, according to our author, the first 
form of the practicable galleries which cha- 
racterize the Norman- Lombard style of the 
eleventh century. He finds, too, in the 
effective external decoration of the apse 
the origins of some of the distinguishing 
features of Lombard apses, in particular of 
the deep niches under the cornice leading 
into the space between the vaulting and the 
roof. 

In treating of the characteristic ornament 
of the Comacine masters of this period, the 
interlaced knotwork with conventional 
foliage and grotesque monsters, of which 
the baptistery at Cividale (737 a.p.) offers 
the earliest example, Signor Rivoira dis- 
agrees fundamentally with Signor Cattaneo. 
The latter maintained that all Italian work 
of the period was due to Byzantine crafts- 
men, and, looking for a proof of this, had to 
be content with finding two or three panels 
with monsters imbedded in the walls of the 
church of the Madonna Gorgopica at 
Athens. These Signor Rivoira disposes of 
as coming from a neighbouring Grzco- 
Egyptian temple. We do not know to 
what period exactly he intends by this to 
refer them, and we could have wished that 
he had discussed these puzzling sculptures 
at greater length; but, in any case, it must 
be admitted that they are very distinct in 
feeling from the Italian sculptures which 
they are supposed to have inspired. Signor 
Rivoira, consistently with the general prin- 
ciples of his work, traces this peculiar 
grotesque style back to Roman, and more 
particularly Etruscan art. Here he is on the 
right track. It is impossible to study the 
art of the Etruscans without feeling how 
closely akin was their imaginative attitude 
to that of the Italians of the Middle Ages. 
In both the same feeling for the serious 
grotesque manifests itself, both dwell on 
the terrible and monstrous supernatural 
beings which they realized so clearly. Much 
even of the medizval hell may be due to 
reminiscences of Etruscan demonology. 

Coming to the Carolingian epoch, our 
author shows in the Palatine chapel of 
Aix-la-Chapelle and the church of St. 
Germigny-des-Prés a tendency to revive the 
Ravennate style, a tendency which he follows 
out in the church of 8. Donato at Zara. 

Finally, returning to Italian work of the 
tenth century, he traces the gradual solution 
of the constructional problems involved in 
the erection of the vaulted basilica. At 
Biella he finds a rough and tentative 
approach to the Lombard system of pen- 
dentives, and in the rough little baptistery 
of Galliano, near Cantu, the first complete 
example of an octagonal vault imposed on 
a square base in the Lombard manner. At 
San Miniato, near Florence, he shows how 
the return to classic forms of decoration 
which characterized the whole renascence of 





the eleventh century was more marked ip 
the country south of the Apennines than 
in Lombardy itself. The penultimate 
stage in the development of the Lom. 
bard style is reached in the church of 
San Flaviano at Montefiascone, with its 
clustered capitals and the strongly marked 
ribs of its cross-vaulting. Here, too, the 
sculpture begins once more to revive; a new 
sense of life and a new naturalism mark 
the treatment of animals and the human 
figure. The pillar-bearing lion, which is so 
familiar in the porches of the Lombard 
style, is found here in rudimentary shape, 
while in a siren holding her tail we find 
a distinct imitation of Etruscan forms, 
Finally, in the nave of S. Ambrogio at Milan 
(transformed between 1046 and 1071) we find 
the essentials of the Lombard vaulted basilica 
already complete. Signor Rivoira admits 
that almost all the principles employed in 
this style had been from time to time made 
use of in earlier, especially in late Roman 
buildings; but it is to the Comacine masters 
of the eleventh century that we owe that 
complete and scientific application of them 
and that harmonious adjustment of the 
decoration to the structural necessities which 
mark the succeeding ages of Gothic archi- 
tecture. 

In one or two instances Signor Rivoira 
appears to accept rather far - fetched 
and fanciful analogies, as, for instance, 
where he finds in the zigzags on a door of 
the mausoleum of Diocletian a trace of 
African influence, apparently on the ground 
that herring-bone masonry has been found 
in the remains in Mashonaland; or, again, 
where he finds in a single capital of capri- 
cious form at Montefiascone a prototype of 
the clustered columns of Early English 
architecture ; but for the most part we can- 
not praise too highly the scientific method 
and the admirable self. restraint which mark 
his work. We shall look forward with 
keen anticipation to the second volume, in 
which the author promises to follow the 
fortunes of the Lombard style and its 
derivatives in the countries north of the 
Alps. 








Tue latest volume of the Vanity Fair Album 
(Vanity Fair Office), with notices of the 
portraits by ‘‘ Jehu Junior,” is of the same 
varying degree of merit as previous volumes : 
some of the portraits and some of the brief 
biographies admirable, and others singularly 
bad. In the present volume the schoolmasters 
are well done. A distinguished cricketer is 
hardly recognizable. Of well-known persons 
Lord Clarendon is as good as possible ; Lord 
Raglan, possibly as he may be among his 
intimates, but not in the least as he is—dark 
and embarrassed—in the House of Lords. The 
new Mr. Chamberlain (for he has been ‘done’ 
before) is an ill-stuffed figure with no adequate 
head. The Lord Rosebery is a caricature, 
but more successful. The contrast between 
these two raises the question, What is the 
intention in these drawings? Some are merely 
portraits; others are complete caricature, by 
reason of the exaggeration of some salient 
feature. The Lord Clarendon, for example, 
that we have mentioned with praise is an 
admirable sketch of the Lord Chamber- 
lain as he actually appears in life, The Mr. 
Chamberlain is hardly a caricature, except 
by reason of its feebleness, which is, we 
submit, caricature in the wrong: direction ; 
while the Lord Rosebery is robust carica- 
We notice these contradictions through- 
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out the volume. The Lord Hardwicke and 
the Mr. Whitmore, the Bishop of London, the 
Sir William Anson, the Mr. Brodrick, like 
the Lord Clarendon, are excellent portraits: a 
fact which leaves the Mr. Chamberlain and 
the Lord Rosebery among them as grotesques 
of a different kind. The Lord Selborne, on 
the other hand, is so unlike the man as to 
be hardly recognizable; and the Bishop of 
Winchester, Justice Cozens-Hardy, and Lord 
Justice Rigby are caricatures, of which the 
Cozens-Hardy is far better than the others. 
Admiral Heneage is extremely good, but 
would have been better still in uniform. 
Generals Pole-Carew and Ian Hamilton are 
good portraits with only a slight element of 
caricature. 

Messrs. BEL have begun a capital ‘‘ Minia- 
ture Series of Painters,” in which Fra Angelico, 
Velazquez, Romney, Burne-Jones, and Watts 
have already appeared. The little volumes are 
well illustrated, with lists of the chief works of 
the painters, and are calculated to lead on 
to more serious works, a short bibliography of 
which forms a useful feature. They are already 
being widely appreciated. 

Some Pretty Girls, a portfolio of large drawings 
by Mr. G. F. Underwood (Pearson), seems to 
follow the model of Mr. C. D. Gibson. The 
drawings are distinguished by a good, clear line, 
and are likely to be popular from their elaborate 
record of present-day fashions and manners, 
which are more free than graceful, more 
alluring than artistic. 








THE OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 


Iv. 

We have already discussed the Colonna 
Raphael in the large gallery. There is, how- 
ever, another picture there attributed to 
Raphael which is, we think, of far higher 
artistic merit. It is the Virgin and Child 
(No. 82), belonging to Miss Mackintosh, and 
formerly, we believe, in the Rogers Collec- 
tion. It would have been well, by-the-by, to 
give in the catalogue such facts about the pro- 
venance of pictures as this. It is a work of 
extraordinary charm, mellow and glowing 
almost as a Venetian painting, and with an 
atmospheric quality due to loose handling upon 
a coarse canvas, which, it must be admitted, is 
diametrically opposed to Raphael’s usual prac- 
tice; still, the rich impasto of the ‘Three 
Graces’ at Chantilly and of the Christ of the 
‘Resurrection’ may be adduced to prove that 
occasionally Raphael experimented in this 
direction. A greater difficulty to our mind in 
accepting the attribution lies in the vague and 
uncertain forms of the hands—especially the 
Madonna's right hand—and the poor design of 
the drapery of her left arm. One would say 
that none but Raphael could have painted the 
heads, so entirely are they expressive of his 
very finest qualities, of a sensibility which 
trembles on the verge of sentimentality and yet 
remains entirely pure and noble. One would 
add, however, that Raphael could not have 
painted the hands. At any rate, the picture has 
suffered from much repainting, which adds to 
the difficulty of arriving at any conclusion. No 
‘other name has been suggested which seems to 
us so near the mark as that of Raphael himself, 
and yet the difficulties of accepting this are 
very great, 

The Duke of Devonshire’s Delilah and 
Samson (88) strikes us as a poor composition, 
and the figures almost too ill drawn, even for 
Tintoretto. Very different is the companion 
piece from the same collection, the Adoration 
of the Magi (87), by Paolo Veronese. The 
picture has darkened, and would be incalculably 
improved by the removal of the old varnish ; but 
when one has once got through its unprepossess- 
ing surface one finds it a work of supreme 
power. The composition of the figures, the rich 


-decorative use of silhouetted forms, the vitality 





and character of the heads, and the structural 
disposition of the draperies all proclaim it not 
only a Veronese, but among the finest of his 
works. 

Of the various Titians in the exhibition we 
can accept only one, Mr. Ralph Bankes’s 
Marchese Savorgnano (84). The head is treated 
without much sympathy or interest, and in a 
rhetorical and indifferent style corresponding to 
the artist’s mood; but the robes have that 
mysterious quality of hidden colour of which 
Titian alone knew the secret, and the furred 
sleeve and hand are consummate work of his 
later period. Caprioli may be responsible for the 
very unpleasant portrait of Titian (86). The 
portrait of a young man (88) is more puzzling. 
It belongs to the early period of Titianesque art 
and has reminiscences of Giorgione, but the look 
of reverie which was intended is not adequately 
expressed, and the modelling seems to us too 
wooden and dry for Titian himself. The huge 
Holy Family (115), ascribed to Titian, in the 
next gallery is altogether preposterous. It may 
be quite modern, but we incline to think that 
there is a basis of feeble sixteenth-century work 
by some such bad Venetian painter as Salviati 
in it. 

Lady Wantage’s Adam and Eve (91) is 
not, we think, by Bronzino, as stated, but by 
some Parmese artist, probably Mazzola Bedoli, 
working under the influence of Parmegia- 
nino. It is not without a certain factitious 
charm. The Holy Family (94), said to be 
by Palma Vecchio, should rather be attributed 
to a later imitator, and not a good one. The 
Portrait of a Lady (95), belonging to Mr. G. F. 
Watts, is a splendid piece of downright and 
vigorous technique—the techniaue of a deco- 
rator indifferent to subtleties of characteriza- 
tion. Itis one of the best and most characteristic 
of Schiavone’s works. 

Among the works of Dutch and Flemish 
painters at this exhibition those by Franz Hals 
are among the most striking. It is not often 
that Hals reveals himself in so sympathetic a 
vein as in the portrait of Michael de Waal 
(101) or the Portrait of a Lady (133). Of the 
latter we spoke at length when it was exhibited 
at Messrs. Forbes & Paterson’s some time 
ago; a second impression, if anything, only 
increases our admiration for this sensitive and 
subtle interpretation of character. The portrait 
of Michael de Waal comes a trifle nearer to 
Hals’s ordinary manner, but it is none the less 
unusually quiet and reserved. The man, with 
his hand hanging listlessly at his side and his 
features relaxed, is seen in a moment of absorp- 
tion, unconscious of his surroundings or his 
effect on others. The momentary mood is seized 
with as great a certainty and as fully realized 
as the franker, more obvious moods which Hals 
usually affected. The placing of the admirably 
planned design is, even for Hals, remarkably 
felicitous. So, too, is the restricted colour 
scheme of the brick-red flesh and greenish- 
black dress. The Rembrandts (74 and 107) 
cannot be said to be very noteworthy, though 
genuine. The woodland landscape (123), how- 
ever, which is attributed to him is quite 
unworthy. We suspect the hand of a nineteenth- 
century imitator, so inferior is the execution to 
the idea, the hint for which was doubtless 
found in a drawing by the master himself. 
But neither Rembrandt nor his pupils drew 
trees so bad as these. 

Rubens, on the other hand, is well repre- 
sented by Mr. C. Butler’s superb Portrait of a 
Lady (78), Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s Ferdinand of 
Austria (103), and Mrs. Culling Hanbury’s so- 
called Family of the Duke of Buckingham (124), 
which Mr. Claude Phillips has identified with 
the ‘Family of Balthazar Gerbier’ known to 
have been painted by Rubens in England. 

One other picture in the large gallery has pro- 
voked some discussion, Mr. Ralph Bankes’s 
sketch of Las Meninas (105). The idea put 
forward in the catalogue that this is a finished 





sketch for the Madrid picture by Velasquez 
himself has received little support. Apart 
from the fact, pointed out by Mr. Bowyer 
Nichols, that the canvas has been squared, and 
that consequently if it is by Velasquez we must 
assume that it is a second preliminary sketch 
done by squaring from the first—a most unlikely 
proceeding—the tone relations of the figures 
appear to us to lack the vigour and precision of 
Velasquez’s authentic work. The handling is 
everywhere timid and uncertain, and at the same 
time the desire to produce a particular surface 
quality is apparent in the elaborate preparation, 
the scumbles and glazes. Now all these are quali- 
ties that we should expect ina copy, but notina 
preliminary sketch, where the artist would be 
working under the stress of his preconceived 
idea with rapidity and directness, but with a cer- 
tain carelessness as to the surface quality which 
is the very opposite of what we find here. Add 
to this that the tendency to adry brown colour- 
ing, noticeable especially in the right - hand 
corner, is not characteristic of Velasquez’s own 
work, The claims of Mr. Ralph Bankes’s other 
Velasquez, the portrait of Cardinal Borgiu 
(139), appear to us much stronger. Indeed, we 
find it difficult to supposethat any one else could 
have modelled the eyeballs beneath the flesh in 
so masterly a manner. The ill-constructed 
shoulder and arm, and the indifferent painting 
of the drapery, must, however, surely be the 
work of an assistant. 








SALES, 

Messrs. CuristiE, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 19th ult. the following engravings, those 
by V. Green fetching remarkably good prices. 
After Reynolds: Lady Beaumont, by J. R. 
Smith, 50/.; Viscountess Crosbie, by W. 
Dickinson, 431. ; Lady Taylor, by the same, 
1361. ; The Duchess of Devonshire and 
Daughter, by G. Keating, 48/.; Edmund Burke, 
by J. Watson, 42/.; MasterCrewe as Henry VIIL., 
by J. R. Smith, 311. ; The Countess of Salis- 
bury, by V. Green, 5251. ; Mrs. Tollemache as 
Miranda, by J. Jones, 52/.; The Ladies Wal- 
degrave, by V. Green, 357/. ; Mrs. Beresford, 
Lady Townshend, and Mrs. Gardner, by T. 
Watson, 183/.; another example, cut, 78I. ; 
Lady Hamilton as a Bacchante, by J. R. Smith, 
341.; The Duchess of Rutland, by V. Green, 
6301. ; Lady Cockburn and her Children (Cor- 
nelia), by C. Wilkin, 136). ; Lady Elizabeth 
Foster, by F. Bartolozzi, 791. ; Lady Catherine 
Pelham Clinton, by J. R. Smith, 441. ; 
Mrs. Payne Gallwey and Child, by the 
same, 321.; Mrs. Sheridan, by W. Dickin- 
son, 1571. After Wheatley: The Cries 
of London (complete set of thirteen), 4511. 
After Romney: Mrs. Jordan as the Romp, by 
J. Ogborne, 37/.; Mrs. Warren, by C. Hodges, 
361. After Downman: Miss Farren, by J. 
Collyer, 321. After Lely : Lady Grammont, by 
J. McArdell, 571. After Morland : Inside of a 
Country Alehouse, by W. Ward, 501.; Girl and 
Calves, and Feeding the Pigs (a pair), 601.; 
Contemplation, by W. Ward, 168/. After 
Lawranson: A Lady Haymaking, by J. R. 
Smith, 37/. After Hoppner: Viscountess 
Andover, by C. Wilkin, 79/.; Lady Langham, 
by the same, 791.; Lady Charlotte Campbell, 
by the same, 84/.; The Countess of Oxford, by 
S. W. Reynolds, 199/.; Lady Cholmondeley and 
Child, by C. Turner, 42/.; Mrs. Benwell, by W. 
Ward, 381. After C. Wilkin: Lady Gertrude 
Villiers, by the artist, 90/. After W. Ward: 
Morning, or the Reflection, by J. Grozer, 461. 
After Peel : General Green, by V. Green, 441. 
After Peters: The Fortune-tellers, and The 
Gamesters, by J. R. Smith (a pair), 79. After 
J. R. Smith: A Lecture on Gadding, and The 
Fair Moralist, by F. Bartolozzi and W. Nutter 
(a pair), 601.; Narcissa, and Flirtilla, by the 
artist (a pair), 194/.; A Loisir, by the same, 
651. After Cosway: Mrs. Fitzherbert, by J. 
Condé, 11931. 
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The sale of the collection of the late W. 
Waring, on the 22nd ult., was notable for the 
price fetched by the Troyon. Drawings: 
Birket Foster, A Cottage Girl, 651. ; Crossing 
the Brook, 731. Sir J. Gilbert, Dogberry’s 
Charge to the Watch, 651. W. Hunt, A Girl 
with a Pitcher, 162/. Pictures: R. Ansdell, 
Gathering the Herd, 1527. 8S. Bough, Winton 
House, East Lothian, 294/. V. Cole, The 
View from Richmond Hill, 1261. H. Fantin, 
Hyacinths and Plate of Fruit, and Tulips, with 
a Dish, Lemon, and Orange (a pair), 1681. 
W. P. Frith, Sir Roger de Coverley : the 
Perverse Widow, 168). L. Gallait, Art and 
Liberty, 110). Sir J. E. Millais, Jilted, 168/. 
J. Stark, A Landscape near Holt, Norfolk, 
126]. A. Stevens, The Lovers’ Quarrel, 1471. 
C. Troyon, Cattle and Sheep, with a peasant 
woman in a woody pasture, 7,350/. Other 
collections sold on the same day included the 
following pictures : Count d’Orsay, Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria riding on a White Charger, 
1151. R. Cosway, Miss Farren, Countess of 
Derby, 1367. W. P. Frith, A Tenby Fisher- 
woman, 273]. J. F. Herring, sen., H. Bright, 
and CU. Baxter, The Cavalier’s Visit, 1521. 
J. W. Oakes, An Old Watermill, 1897. F. 
Wheatley, The Market Girl, 5567. V. Cole’s 
drawing The Edge of a Wood fetched 681. 








Finte-Art Gossip. 

THE days for sending in work to the Royal 
Academy spread themselves over a whole week 
this year, owing to the intervention of Good 
Friday and of Bank Holiday on the following 
Monday. Sculpture goes in on Wednesday, 
the 26th inst. ; Thursday is for all works under 
glass ; Saturday and the following Tuesday for 
oil pictures. 

At the last meeting of the members of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours 
the following were elected as Associates : Miss 
Eleanor Fortescue Brickdale and Mr. Arthur 
Rackham. It was only a few days ago that 
Miss Brickdale was elected a Member of the 
Society of Oil Painters. 

YESTERDAY and to-day critics were invited 
to view the efforts of the Royal Society of 
Painter-Etchers and Engravers, in Pall Mall. 

Mr. A. W. Ricn, a member of the New 
English Art Club, will begin on Wednesday, for 
twelve days, an exhibition of his water-colour 
drawings at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 
These drawings are chiefly of English landscape, 
and represent especially subjects in Sussex, 
Suffolk, Surrey, Gloucestershire, and other 
southern counties. 

Pictures and studies from the Holy Land, 
from Hebron to the Lake of Galilee, are being 
shown by Mr. John Fulleylove at the Fine- 
Art Society’srooms. The private view is to-day. 

To-pay also Messrs. H. Graves invite critics 
to inspect water-colour drawings of Portugal, 
principally in the wine district, by Mrs. S. 
Roope Dockery. 

Messrs. DowpEsweEL are showing a series 
of water-colour drawings, entitled ‘On Many 
Waters,’ by Mr. W. L. Wyllie. The private 
view took place last Wednesday. 

THE late Sir J. Noel Paton, who was a great 
collector of old armour and curios, has left a 
manuscript dealing with the subject of old 
armour, which, when revised, may see the light. 

THE French Société des Aquarellistes has, 
after a sleep of three years, again started into 
life, with the energetic M. Guillaume Dubufe 
as its new President. The success of the re- 
suscitated Society, as exemplified by the new 
exhibition at the Galerie Georges Petit, is fully 
assured so long asthe President prevents internal 
dissensions—a common curse with most artistic 
societies. Some of the best living water-colour 


artists in France are represented in the exhibi- 


works in the Galerie des Artistes Modernes at 
19, Rue Caumartin. 

M. Marcettin Dessourtin, who died at Nice 
last week, was a distinguished peintre-graveur, 
whose career was fittingly crowned by a Grand 
Prix at the Exhibition of 1900. He was born 
at Cérilly in 1822, and was a pupil of Couture. 
His portraits include M. Hyacinthe Loyson, 
wife, and child, en tryptique, 1880; Aristide 
Bruant, 1892; Miss Maude Gonne, 1894; 
Puvis de Chavannes, 1895; ‘Portrait de 
lAuteur,’ now at the Luxembourg; and 
‘La Femme au Chapeau,’ which was purchased 
by the State in 1883. He resided in Italy 
for over a quarter of a century, and his 
various accomplishments included the writing 
of poetry and dramatic pieces. The Luxem- 
bourg possesses sixteen of his dry - point 
engravings, in which manner he was particularly 
skilful and successful. 

In view of the centenary celebrations in Paris 
it may not be out of place to recall the fact that 
Victor Hugo executed a number of exceedingly 
clever sketches in pen-and-ink and crayons. 
Many of these have been published, but many 
more remain inedited. The ‘ Album of Designs 
of Victor Hugo,’ engraved by Paul Chenay, 
does not contain faithful renderings. His 
sketches have also been reproduced in the 
Artiste, 1841; ‘France Littéraire,’ 1840; the 
‘ Album Cosmopolite,’ 1837 ; in the illustrated 
editions of his own writings—e.g., ‘ Les Travail- 
leurs de la Mer’; and in ‘Le Livre d’Or de 
Victor Hugo.’ Théophile Gautier wrote a notice 
of a collection of Hugo’s designs which 
appeared in 1863. To L’Art et ’Idée of July, 
1892, M. Octave Uzanne contributed a long and 
interesting article on this subject, and repro- 
duced nineteen sketches, ranging in date from 
1837 to 1871. Nearly all Hugo’s sketches are 
in the possession of his family or intimate 
friends. One, however, is in the print depart- 
ment of the Bibliotheque Nationale, a view of 
John Brown hanging aw gibet. This has been 
engraved by Chenay, who, by the way, was a 
brother-in-law of the poet. 

THE death is announced of Mr. David Mac- 
Gibbon, a prominent Edinburgh architect, who 
wrote several important works more or less 
intimately connected with his profession. The 
most notable of these, written in conjunction 
with Mr. Thomas Ross, is in eight volumes, and 
deals with the castellated, ecclesiastical, and 
domestic architecture of Scotland. Recently 
Mr. MacGibbon published a large book for 
private circulation on ‘The Abbeys of Gallo- 
way,’ besides a volume on ‘The Architecture of 
the Riviera.’ He was an accomplished draughts- 
man and a water-colour artist of some repute. 


Tue approach of Coronation Day brings the 
promise of some display of sculptured work in 
commemoration of the auspicious event. In 
one of the Royal boroughs a marble bust of 
His Majesty the King is commissioned from 
Mr. Albert Toft, of Chelsea, and will be un- 
veiled on the day of the ceremony. 


THE new publication of the First Folio of 
Shakspeare by the Oxford Press will be 
printed on O.W. paper. The copy from 
which the facsimile is being made is the pro- 
perty of the Duke of Devonshire, who has lent 
it for the time being to the University. The 
O.W. paper employed is of a yellowish tint, 
not unlike the original, and, owing to the purity 
of the materials and the care used in its manu- 
facture (which constitutes the difference between 
it and the ordinary paper of modern times), 
should prove every bit as durable. 

A CORRESPONDENT in Barbados informs us 
that the postage stamp Britannia driving sea- 
horses was conceived by Mr. Le Hunte, when 
Colonial Secretary. The correspondent also 
sends a British Guiana stamp of a barque in full 
sail, which is a well-known favourite, and a 
large Trinidad stamp of the landing of Columbus, 


MUSIC 


—_——~ 


THE WEEK. 


St. JaAmEs’s HaLt.—Popular Concerts. 
KENSINGTON Town Ha.u.— Westminster Orchestra} 


Society. 
Sr. James’s Hati.—Ballad Concert. 


Tue chamber music at recent Popular 
Concerts has been more or less familiar, 
Last Saturday, however, the programme 
commenced with a Schubert Quartet rarely 
heard—viz., the one in a, Op. 161. It was 
composed in 1826, the same year as the p 
minor Quartet, which is so great a favourite, 
The work, it must be acknowledged, is long, 
but it is full of wonderful music. The 
opening bars of the first movement at once 
show that the composer was in one of his 
most earnest, most romantic moods. The 
performance by the Willy Hess quartet of 
players was excellent. The programme 
included another long composition—viz., 
Schumann’s ‘ Humoreske,’ Op. 20. There 
are many fine sections in it, yet as a whole 
it is unsatisfactory. It seems to require a 
written programme to account for the vary- 
ing moods. Schumann has given one in a 
letter to Clara Wieck. ‘‘I have,’’ he says, 
“been all the week at the piano, composing, 
writing, laughing, and crying, all at once”; 
but with such a rhapsodical piece of music 
one would like to know at what he was 
laughing, and what drew tears from his eyes, 
Mr. Schonberger, the interpreter, played 
with his usual great skill and intelligence. 

The Westminster Orchestral Society gave 
their first concert this season at the Ken- 
sington Town Hall on Wednesday evening, 
their old habitation at Westminster being no 
longer available. The present scheme, by the 
way, includes only two, instead of the usual 
three concerts. The policy of giving pro- 
minence to works of native origin is main- 
tained, and this is a matter of special 
moment. The great thing is to give our 
young composers not only opportunities of 
being heard, but opportunities of hearing 
their own music and profiting thereby. On 
Wednesday the programme included Sir A. 
Mackenzie’s dramatic suite for orchestra, 
entitled ‘Coriolanus,’ in which he has 
included the most important of the pieces 
heard during the progress of Shakspeare’s 
play, for which the music was originally 
written. There are in all four movements, 
of which the ‘Prelude’ and the ‘ Melo- 
drama and Funeral March’ appear to 
us the strongest. The work was well 
performed under the direction of the com- 
poser, who at the close met with a hearty 
reception. Mr. Leonard Borwick played 
the solo part of Beethoven’s Concerto in 
E flat, though not quite in his best manner ; 
the slow middle movement, however, was 
interpreted with fine feeling and delicacy. 
The orchestral accompaniments were most 
carefully performed under the direction of 
the Society’s painstaking and able con- 
ductor, Mr. Stewart Macpherson. The pro- 
gramme included Dvorak’s symphony ‘From 
the New World.’ We can speak only of 
the first section, which was rendered with 
marked precision and intelligence. Miss. 
Beatrice Spencer sang various songs taste- 
fully, being specially successful in Somer- 
vell’s ‘The Shepherd’ and in an old Frenck 
song. 








tion. One of the leading exhibitors, M. Jeanniot, 
is, in addition, showing a collection of his latest 


which is confused and lacking in composition. 


Two new songs were introduced at the 
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St. James’s Hall Ballad Concert on Wed- 
nesday afternoon. Mr. Noel Johnson’s ‘I 
Need Thee So’ is smoothly written and 
effective, and it was sung with taste and 
fervour by Mr. Ben Davies. ‘The Maid of 
Hampton Lock,’ by Mr. Paul A. Rubens, 
has old English character and is agreeably 
tuneful. This song was rendered in 
vivacious style by Mr. Denham Price. Miss 
Lilian Eldée, from Daly’s Theatre, intro- 
duced her new monologue, ‘The Eternal 
Feminine,’ which is bright and amusing. 
Madame Liza Lehmann had written two 
pretty little songs for it, which Miss Eldée 
sang in piquant fashion. Two new and 
tasteful violin pieces by Mr. Arthur 
Hervey, respectively entitled ‘ Elévation’ 
and ‘Sérénade,’ were performed by M. 
Johannes Wolff. 








Musical Gossiy. 


INSTEAD of the usual Symphony Concert pro- 
gramme at the Queen’s Hall last week the 
instrumental music performed in presence of 
the King was repeated, and therefore needs no 
comment. The vocal music, however, was 
unfamiliar. There was an aria, ‘An jenem 
Tag,’ from Marschner’s ‘Hans Heiling,’ an 
opera quite unknown to the present genera- 
tion. Beethoven, Weber, and Marschner were 
the three composers by whom Wagner, as he 
tells us in ‘A Communication to my Friends,’ 
was influenced when he first began to write for 
the stage, and of the last named he says, 
‘“‘whom people most unjustifiably take for a 
mere imitator of Weber.” That appreciation of 
Wagner’s ought tu tempt some impresario to let 
us hear one or other of the composer’s operas. 
Of course to us, looking backward, he would 
merely appear mi-chemin between Weber and 
Wagner ; for all that such a revival ought to 
prove interesting. The very song in question 
contains distinct foreshadowings of Marschner’s 
great successor. The other number was the 
dramatic scena ‘King Saul’s Dream,’ from Sir 
Hubert Parry’s oratorio ‘King Saul.’ Mr. 
Davies sang both with dramatic intelligence, but 
he was suffering from a severe cold, and could 
not, therefore, do himself full justice. 

Herr WitHeLM BackHavs gave a second 
pianoforte recital at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday 
afternoon. His reading of Bach’s ‘ Italian’ 
Concerto lacked both depth and delicacy. In 
the ‘Variations Sérieuses’ of Mendelssohn, 
however, he was heard to really good advantage. 
From a technical point of view there was no 
fault to find, and there was a genuine attempt 
to make them ‘‘ serious,” not mere show varia- 
tions. In Beethoven’s Sonata in c sharp minor, 
Op. 27, No. 2, there was some good playing in 
the first movement, but the Allegretto, and 
still more the Finale, sounded like music from 
which the soul had in great part fled. Herr 
Backhaus is a disappointing pianist. He is 
gifted in more ways than one, but his readings 
of the great masters are often colourless. 

Miss ANNA HeEGNER, who gave a violin 
recital at Steinway Hall last Tuesday afternoon, 
continues to make rapid progress in her art. 
Her performance of the solo in Mendelssohn’s 
Violin Concerto was marked by intelligence and 
insight, and the execution was sound and neat, 
just intonation being preserved throughout the 
three movements of the familiar work. Firm 
and thoughtful, too, was her rendering of 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in G minor. Herr 
Benno Schénberger was associated with Miss 
Hegner in a fluent and artistic performance 
of Beethoven’s ‘Kreutzer’ Sonata, specially 
pleasing being their treatment of the delightful 
variations, 

_TuE programme of the last of the four 
historical concerts, held on February 19th in 





the University Music Class-Room, Edinburgh, 
was devoted to ‘‘some forgotten symphony 
composers ”—i.e., to Philipp Emanuel Bach, 
Ignaz Pleyel, and Carl Ditters von Dittersdorf. 
The value and interest of such revivals are 
tersely pointed out by Prof. Niecks at the 
opening of his prefatory remarks, and we 
cannot do better dan quote his words :— 

‘*To recall the forgotten, or rather to disinter the 
buried, is profitable in more than one respect. It 
enables us to realize tastes, styles, and personalities 
of the past better than the most graphic of descrip- 
tions can do, enables us to learn the lesson that older 
forms may be different phases without being lower 
stages of development.” 

Herr Feix WEINGARTNER’s new trilogy 
was produced, as announced, at Leipzig on the 
15th ult., under the direction of the composer, 
and with the usual tokens of success. Herr 
Otto Lessmann, in the Allgemeine Musik- 
Zeitung of February 22nd, regards the second 
section, ‘The Sacrifice for the Dead,’ as the 
most impressive. The first and third sections, 
‘Agamemnon’ and ‘The Furies,’ suffer from 
diffuseness, while in the latter are melodic 
commonplaces and a sad lack of unity. The 
performance of the work seems to have been 
extremely fine. 

M. Jutes MasseEnet's latest opera ‘Le Jong- 
leur de Notre-Dame,’ a ‘‘ miracle en trois actes,” 
was produced at Monte Carlo on February 18th. 
The libretto is by M. Maurice Léna, professor 
at the Paris University. The story may be 
told in a few words. A starving, sore-of-foot 
merry-Andrew collapses in a public square, in 
front of the Abbey of Cluny. A féte is going 
on, and the crowd insist on being diverted by 
some of his impious songs. The prior emerges 
from the gate of the abbey, anathematizes the 
crowd, and threatens the poor juggler with 
the flames of hell unless he repent and enter 
for ever within the monastery. The sight of 
ruddy-looking brother Boniface returning on 
his donkey loaded with provisions decides him ; 
he follows the prior, but hides under his cloak 
his hoops and other things belonging to his 
trade. But once in he finds that he cannot 
serve the Blessed Virgin in any way ; he cannot 
write holy hymns, neither can he sing them; 
he can only eat and drink, and he is laughed at 
by all. But brother Boniface, the cook, one 
day, while peeling his radishes, tells him that 
the Virgin is the friend of the humble, and that 
a shepherd’s pipe is as pleasing to her as were 
the costly gifts of the Magi. And so the merry- 
Andrew determines to do what is within his 
power—i.e., amuse the Virgin with his jugglery 
tricks. And so one night he enters the church, 
and performs before the holy image of the 
Madonna until he sinks in holy ecstasy at the 
foot of the altar. The monks, hearing a noise, 
rush in, curse him, and are about to drive him 
out when the statue of the Virgin becomes 
animate ; she blesses the poor juggler, and calls 
him to her, for he is dying, to hear the holy 
songs sung in Paradise. The music, in the 
long account given in Le Ménestrel of Feb- 
ruary 22nd, is said to be admirably in keep- 
ing with the quaint legend; full of flow- 
ing melody, exquisite colouring, and curious 
contrasts, to which the subject and _ its 
treatment give rise. It must be acknowledged 
that a piece in which the only 7dles are those of 
men is original; the statue of the Virgin is 
merely a dea ex machina. The performance was 
of the best, the mounting superb, and the 
orchestral playing under M. Jéhin all that 
could be desired. 

THE attitude of great composers towards 
critics has always been much the same, viz., 
one of general indifference; although there 
is no doubt that in certain cases, as, for 
example, Beethoven and Rochlitz, personal 
respect for particular men must have inclined 
them to receive praise with a certain satisfaction 
and to pay more or less heed to censure. Of 
critics generally Beethoven once summed up his 
opinion in a terse sentence: ‘‘They certainly 





cannot by their chatter bestow immortality on 
any one, neither can they deprive any one of it, 
if Apollo has so determined.” In some letters 
of Verdi to the well-known author and critic 
Filippo Filippi, recently published in the 
Mondo Artistico, the composer, referring to a 
notice in La Perseveranza, ,written by Filippi, 
in which praise and blame were mixed, the 
latter apparently in greater proportion, remarks: 
‘* Well, you know I never complain of hostile 
articles, neither do I express thanks (and perhaps 
I am wrong) for favourable ones. I love in- 
dependence in all things, and I respect it 
absolutely in others.” 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sun. Sunday Society’s Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 

— Sunday League, 7, Queen’s Hall 
Mon. Mr. Hayden Coftin’s Recital, 3.15, Steinway Hall. 

= M. Emil Sauer’s Pianoforte Recital, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Wep. St. James's Ballad Concert, 3, St. James’s Hall. 

—  M. Emil Sauer’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
‘Tuurs. Royal Choral Society, 8, Albert Hall. 
Sar. Saturday Popular Concert, 3, St. James's Hail. 

— Symphony Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 

— Crystal Palace Concert, 3.30. 


DRAMA 


——— 


Ulysses: a Drama in a Prologue and Three 

Acts. By Stephen Phillips. (Lane.) 
Someruine of the freshness of ‘ Ulysses’ has 
been lost in consequence of the comment 
elicited on its stage production. A request 
that the work should be treated only in its 
dramatic aspects accompanied the limited 
edition, or, it should perhaps be said, 
the few copies issued to a portion of the 
press immediately previous to the perform- 
ance. Such a demand is all but incapable 
of fulfilment. Who in ‘ Hamlet’ or ‘ Mac- 
beth’ can dissociate the poetic from the 
dramatic? In spite, then, of a general 
attempt to comply with the condition, there 
was, in many cases, a sort of keeping the 
(implied) word of promise “to the ear” and 
breaking it ‘‘to the hope.” At any rate, some 
of the most effective or epigrammatic lines 
were familiar to the public before the book 
could have been generally accessible. 

As a whole, ‘ Ulysses’ is dramatic rather 
than poetical. It is rugged, terse, and 
idiomatic, imaginative in conception, and 
impressive in characterization. What strikes 
us most is the paucity of lyrical passages in 
a work which seems specially to solicit such. 
Of the two or three lyrics interspersed one 
is fine and has a haunting melody. This is 
the song of the minstrel during the revels 
of the suitors, the close of which is over- 
heard by Penelope :— 

O set the sails, for Troy, for Troy is fallen, 

And Helen cometh home ; 
O set the sails, and all the Phrygian winds 
Breathe us across the foam ! 
O set the sails unto the golden West ! 
It is o’er, the bitter strife. 
At last the father cometh to the son, 
And the husband to the wife ! 
And she shall fall upon his heart 
With never a spoken word— 

At this point, when we would fain have 
more, the song, as yet unfinished, is inter- 
rupted by the descending Penelope, who 
finds painful the associations which it con- 
jures up, and wails, in lines which convey 
pleasantly a natural emotion :— 

Others return, the other husbands, but 

Never for me that sail on the sea-line, 

Never a sound of oars beneath the moon, 

Nor sudden step beside me at midnight: 

Never Ulysses! Either he is drowned 

Or his bones lie on the mainland in the rain, 

A master such as Milton or Keats might 
have shrunk from the repetition of sound 
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in the last line. Penelope’s plaint, after the 
departure of the suitors, that through the 
long years she has 
not quailed, 

True to a vision, steadfast to a dream, 
Indissolubly married to remembrance, 
rings naturally and well. Not less expres- 
sive is the utterance of Calypso, who detects 
the vague homeward longing of Ulysses :— 

And now I do recall 
Even in your wildest kiss a kiss withheld. 
A moment previously Ulysses has inter- 
rupted a vague dream of Penelope with 
language of the wildest passion addressed 
to his enslaver :— 
Those crimson lips again! O eyes half-closed, 
That closing slowly draw my soul from me! 
Thou fa'lest back, thy bair blows in my face, 
And all the odour goeth to my brain, 
When sensible of the change in her captive 
after he has been touched by the caduceus, 
the effect of which is no less potent than 
that of the moly in the original, Calypso 
says, in a passage which ends well :— 
I have shown you amorous craft, tricks of delay, 
Tears that can fire men’s blood ; you must forget 
These, and return to simple husbanding. 

The combat between the goddess and 
Ulysses is written with strength and a 
measure of inspiration. Wearying of the 
characteristic evasion of the wanderer, who 
mistrusts everything, even to the message 
of: Zeus himself, and fences with her at 
every point, Calypso demands and insists 
on the truth, 

Once and once only, but the living truth. 
Whereupon, in a wild burst, 
exclaims :— 
Then have the truth ; I speak as a man speaks; 
Pour out my heart like treasure at your feet. 
This odorous amorous isle of violets, 
That leans all leaves into the glassy deep, 
With brooding music over noontide moss, 
And low dirge of the lily-swinging bee,— 
Then stars like opening eyés on closing flowers, — 
Palls on my heart. Ab, God! that I might see 
Gaunt Ithaca stand up out of the surge, 
You lashed and streaming rocks, and sobbing 
crags, 

The colin gull and the wild-flying cloud :— 
To see far off the smoke of my own kearth, 
To smell far out the glebe of my own farms, 
To spring alive upon her precipices, 
And hurl the singing spear into the air; 
To scoop the mountain torrent in my hand, 
And plunge into the midnight of her pines ; 
To look into the eyes of her who bore me, 
And clasp his knees who ’gat me in his joy, 
Prove if my son be like my dream of him. 

We two have played and tossed each other 

words ; 

Goddess and mortal we have met and kissed. 
Now am | mad for silence and for tears, 
For the earthly voice that breaks at earthly ills, 
The mortal hands that make and smooth the bed. 
I am an-hungered for that human breast, 
That bosom a sweet hive of memories— 
‘There, there to Jay my head before I die, 
There, there to be, there only, there at last ! 
Not very happy or magical is the com- 
pound epithet ‘the lily- swinging bee,” 
but the whole is well conceived and ren- 
dered, and some of the lines are superb in 
appropriateness and strength. 

In the constant use of lines wholly mono- 
syllabic we trace an attempt at the rugged 
strength of primitive utterance. Not cha- 
racteristically Homeric is this, but its effect 
is that for which our author strives. Many 


Ulysses 


of the lines quoted above are wholly mono- 
syllabic, and most are so in a sense. 
lines abound throughout the poem. 
The scenes in Hades are imaginatively 
conceived, and grip one more on perusal 


Such 





than in stage presentation, though in that 
respect all that is easily conceivable has been 
done. A natural thought is that of Ulysses 
when a mortal guest treading the lowest 
depth :— 

O how shall I descend in flesh and blood 

Unready and unripe? I have not died : 

Therefore I fear! You gods, first let me have 

The pang, the last sweat and the rattling throat, 
The apparelling and the deep burying, 

And die ere I descend amid the dead. 

The scene of his escape and his issuing 
forth to light exhibits imagination as well 
as intensity and dramatic force. 

In the concluding act the prophetic 
vision of Phemius that heralds the approach 
of Ulysses is impressive. The whole is 
given with a severity the effect of which is 
clearly intentional, and not unsuited to the 
theme. It has gained less from the superb 
environment accorded it than might have 
been anticipated, and seems as an acting play 
inferior to ‘Paolo and Francesca,’ though 
on this point it is as yet too early to speak. 
Mr. Phillips’s poetical endowment is high. 
It is little less than a disaster to art that he 
has been praised for precisely the gifts he 
cannot claim. To liken him to some of the 
Tudor dramatists is what may be under- 
stood. To describe him as ‘‘ speaking with 
the voice of Milton” seems to show that 
there are those who can say, with a notorious 
comedian, that they have never wearied of 
‘Paradise Lost,’ inasmuch as they never 
began its perusal. 








Dramatic Gossiy. 


‘Sweet Nett or OLtp Drury’ was revived 
on Saturday last at the Globe, with Miss Julia 
Neilson as the heroine and Mr. Fred Terry as 
Charles II. Mr. Sydney Valentine appeared as 
Lord Jeffreys, and Miss Edith Olive was Lady 
Castlemaine. The revival will, it is anticipated, 
last until the house has to be abandoned to the 
London County Council. 

‘Hacar’ is the title of a melodrama by 
Messrs. G. R. Sims and Arthur Shirley pro- 
duced on Monday at the Coronet Theatre. It 
is an adaptation of ‘ La Fille du Garde-Chasse,’ 
a five-act piece of MM. Fontanes and Decori, 
first given at the Ambigu Comique on August 
14th last. Mr. and Mrs. Charles Sugden play the 
principal parts, and the whole seems fitted for 
the country journey in store for it. 

SEVERAL new tableaux have been introduced 
into the scenes in Hades in ‘ Ulysses,’ which 
has now fully caught on at Her Majesty’s. 

Mr. Hare appears to-night at the Criterion 
for the last time in London for the present 
as Benjamin Goldfinch in ‘A Pair of Spectacles’ 
and Lord Kilclare in ‘ A Quiet Rubber.’ 

‘THe Twin Sister’ has been withdrawn 
from the Duke of York’s Theatre, at which the 
new comedy of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones may 
be anticipated about the 11th inst. 

Mr. Pai May will make at Hull on 
Monday his appearance as an actor with 
Mr. William Mollison’s company as Ancient 
Pistol in ‘ King Henry V.’ 

TBE first of the series of conferences promised 
by Mr. M. L. Mayer is due on March 6th 
at the Coronet Theatre. It will be delivered 
by M. Larroumet, the subject being ‘Le 
Théatre.’ The second will be given by M. 
Jean Richepin on ‘ La Péesie.’ 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—W. H.—B. M.—F. K.—M. D. C.— 
A. S.—received. 

M. B.—More suitable for Notes and Queries. 

A. H. J. G.—Many thanks. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





MESSRS. BELL'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Complete Catalogue post free on 
application. 


2 vols. large post 8vo, 18s, net. 


The LIFE of NAPOLEON I. Includ- 
ing New Materials from the British Official 
Records. By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, M.A, 
late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
With numerous I)lustrations, Maps, and Plans, 


“To say that Mr. J. H. Rose has written the best life of 
Napoleon is but faint praise, far less than he deserves, 
often as the task has been attempted.”— Times. 

“The book is likely to become the authority for English 
readers on the greatest name in modern history.” 

Atheneum, 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


A. W. KINGLAKE. A Biographical: 


and Literary Study. By Rev. W. TUCKWELL, 
With 5 Portraits. 


“It is in some respects a model biography.” 
Manchester Guardian, 


VOL. VII., TWO PARTS, COMPLETING THE 
WORK, NOW READY. 


HISTORY of the CITY of ROME in 
the MIDDLE aGKEsS. By FERDINAND 
GREGOROVIUS. ‘Translated by Mrs, HAMIL. 
TON. Crown 8vo, Vols. L, IL,and III, 6s, 
net each. Vols. 1V., V., VI., Vil., and VIIL, 
each in Two Parts, 4s. 6d, net each Part. 





6 vols. crown 8vo, with Maps, 63. net each. 
Vol.VJ. contains a New Bibliography and Full Index, 


A HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE, 
from the Fall of Constantinople. By THOMAS 
HENRY DYER, LL.D. Third Edition, Revised 
and Continued to the End of the Nineteenth 
Century. By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A,, 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 


2 vols. small 4to, 17. 1s. net each. 


The TOWER of LONDON. By Lord 
RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER, F.S.A, 
With 80 Photogravures, and 28 Half-Tone 
lliustrations and a Coloured Frontispiece. 





Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


SIR DAVID WILKIE. By Lord 
RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER, F.S.A. 
With 40 LIilustrations and a Photogravure 
Frontispiece, [‘* Great Masters” series. 


Imperial 16mo, 5s, net. 


IVORY WORKERS of the MIDDLE 
AGES. By A. M. CUST. With 37 I[lustra- 
tions. (* Great Craftsmen” Series. 





Pott 8vo, 1s. net cloth ; or limp leather, 2s. net. 


HOLMAN HUNT. By G. C. William- 


SON, Iitt.D. With 8 Illustrations. 
[ Bell's Series of Miniature Painters, 


Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By 
CHARLES HIATT. With 40 Illustrations. 
[Bell's “ Cathedral” Series. 





Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 


AMIENS. The Cathedral and other 
Churches. By the Rev. T. PERKINS, M.A. 
With 57 Illustrations, 

[ Bell’s ‘* Continental Churches.” 


PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST of PERU. 
Copyright Edition, with the Notes of JOHN 
FOSTER KIRK. [Bohn’s Standard Library. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden, 
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JOHN C. NIMMO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


——eeeaeeeOEeeOoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeG5uoeese eee eee ee reese eee ere eee ee 


THE SEMITIC SERIES. 


| 
An important New Series of Standard Handbooks on the Babylonians, | 
Assyrians, and Allied Semitic Races of Ancient History. | 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 5s. net each Volume. | 
TWO NEW VOLUMES READY SHORTLY. | 
THE EARLY HISTORY OF SYRIA AND | 
PALESTINE. — | 

By LEWIS BAYLES PATON, Ph.D. 
THE THEOLOGY AND ETHICS OF THE | 
HEBREWS. | 


By Prof. ARCHIBALD DUFYI, Airedale College, Bradford. 
VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED, 


BABYLONIANS AND ASSYRIANS: 


Life and Customs. | 
(With special reference to the Contract Tablets and Letters.) 
By Prof. A. H. SAYCE, University of Oxford. 


THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE HEBREWS. | 


By the Rev. EDWARD DAY. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED LIMITED EDITION OF J. H. JESSE’S 
HISTORICAL WORKS. 
Thirty Volumes, demy 8vo, illustrated with nearly 200 Etchings and Photogravure Plates 


printed on Japan paper, the Text on a clear, soft, deckle edge laid paper, cloth elegant, 
price 13/, 13s. net for the complete Set. 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL MEMOIRS. 


By JOHN HENEAGE JESSE. 








Fourteen Volumes, demy 8vo, illustrated with 112 Etchings and Photogravure Plates 
printed on Japan paper, the Text on a clear, soft, deckle-edge laid paper, cloth elegant, | 
price 6, 6s. net per Set. 


THE WORKS OF 
CATHERINE CHARLOTTE, LADY JACKSON. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION IN SIXTEEN VOLUMES. 


Extra crown 8yo, cloth, gilt top, price 5s. per Volume net. Also in ruby-coloured cloth, 
gilt top, flat back, elegant, sold in Sets only, price 4/. net. 


THE REY. S. BARING-GOULD’S 


LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 


With a Calendar for Every Day in the Year. 


New Edition, Revised, with Introduction and Additional Lives of English Martyrs, 
Cornish and Welsh Saints, and full Indices to the entire Work. 
Illustrated by over 400 Engravings. 








In Two Volumes, small 4to, cloth, gilt top, with 12 Illustrations from Contemporary 
ources, Coloured by Hand, price 30s, net. 


THE AMUSEMENTS OF OLD LONDON. 


Being a Survey of the Sports and Pastimes, Tea Gardens and Parks, Playhouses and 
other Diversions of the People of London from the Seventeenth to the 
Beginning of the Nineteenth Century. 


By WILLIAM B. BOULTON. 





Twelve Volumes, demy 8vo, buckram cloth, gilt top, price 4/. 4s. net. 


THE WORKS OF THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE EDMUND BURKE. 


With Engraved Portrait from the Painting 
By SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 





LIBRARY EDITION OF STEELE AND ADDISON’S ‘SPECTATOR,’ 


In Eight Volumes, extra crown 8vo, with Original Engraved Portraits and Vignettes, 
cloth, price 7s. net per Volume. Sold only in Sets, price 27. 16s. net. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by GEORGE A. AITKEN. 





One Volume, demy 8yo, buckram cloth, gilt top, with 35 Cvloured Plates, price 2/. 2s, net. 


A HANDBOOK OF BRITISH BIRDS. 


Showing the Distribution of the Resident and Migratory Species in the British Islands, 
with an Index to the Records of the Rarer Visitants. 


By J. FE. HARTING, F.L.S. F.Z.8., 
Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union, &c. 


With 35 Coloured Plates carefully reproduced from Original Drawings by the late 
Prof. Schlegel. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON BRITISH BIRDS. 


In Four Volumes, royal 8vo, cloth, with numerous Wood Engravings and 68 Coloured 
Plates, price 6/. 6s., now 5/. 5s. net. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS. 


To which is added the Author's Notes on their Classification and Geographical Distribution ; 
also 68 Coloured Piates of their Eggs. 


By HENRY SEEBOHM, Author of ‘Siberia in Europe,’ ‘ Siberia in Asia,’ &c. 


ZOOLOGIST.—“ The text contains not only a description of each egg and its varieties, 
but also a very full account of the life-history of each bird...... If we may conceive the works. 
of Yarrell and Hewitson rolled into one, with corrections, emendations, and important 
alditions, and with woodcuts as well as coloured plates, such a work is Mr. Seebohm’s.”’ 

NATURE.—‘* We unhesitatingly express our opinion that since the time of Mac- 
gillivray no such original book as Mr. Seebohm’s has been published on British ornithology ; 
we think that the figures of the eggs are by far the best that have yet been given.” 








Two Volumes, extra crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with 120 Coloured Plates, price 15s. net. 


THE FLORA OF THE ALPS. 


Being a Description of all the Species of Flowering Plants indigenous to Switzerland, an@ 
of the Alpine Species of the adjacent Mountain Districts of France, Italy, and Austria, 
including the Pyrenees. 


By ALFRED W. BENNETT, M.A. B.Sc. F.L.S., 
Lecturer on Botany at St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

TIMES.—“ Meets a want which has long been felt by English travellers of a complete 
illustrated guide to all the flowers which are indigenous to Switzerland...... The illustrations. 
are numerous and accurate ”’ 

DAILY NEWS.—“ The letterpress is excellent, as, indeed, we should have expected 
from so high an authority; the plates are likely to be of great service to the traveller, and 
with their aid he will be able to identify most of the flowers he may find among the- 


mountains.’ 





One Volume, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with 7 Photogravure Plates and 6 Portraits, 
price 10s. 6d. net. 


REMINISCENCES OF A FALCONER. 


By Major CHARLES HAWKINS FISHER, of the Castle, Stroud, Gloucester. 


WORKS BY THE LATE MISS MANNING. 


In crown 8vo, with Illustrations by JOHN JELLICOE and HERBERT RAILTON, price 6s. 
4 cloth elegant, gilt top. 


The HOUSEHOLD of SIR THOS. MORE. 
CHERRY and VIOLET. A Tale of the Great Plague. 
The MAIDEN and MARRIED LIFE of MARY POWELL. 





ore MISTRESS MILTON), and the Sequel thereto, DEBORAH’S 
The | OLD CHELSEA BUN-SHOP. A Tale of the Last. 
entury. 


The COLLOQUIES of EDWARD OSBORNE, Citizen 


and Cloth-Worker of London. 


SOME PRESS NOTICES. 

ATHEN.ZUM.—“The late Miss Manning’s delicate and fanciful little cameos of 
historical romance possess a flavour of their own...... The numerous illustrations by Mr. 
Jellicoe and Mr. Railton are particularly happy.” 

PUBLIC OPINION.—“ An example of a pure and beautiful style of literature.” 

SKETCH.—“ In the front rank of the gift-books of the season is this beautiful and very- 
cleverly illustrated reprint of a work which bas lasting claims to popularity.” 





One Volume, super-royal 8vo, with 28 Illustrations, chiefly drawn by Henry Alken, 
12 of which are Coloured by Hand. 


Cloth, gilt top, price 21s. net. 


A HISTORY OF STEEPLE-CHASING. 


By WILLIAM C, A. BLEW, M.A. 





In One Volume, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 10s. 6d. net, pp. 528. 
A New Revised and Corrected Edition of 


FRANCIS AIDAN GASQUET'’S 
HENRY THE EIGHTH AND THE 
ENGLISH MONASTERIES. 





London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14, King William Street, Strand. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_—<~——— -— 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS. 


A RIDE IN MOROCCO AMONG 
BELIEVERS AND TRADERS. 


By FRANCES MACNAB, 
Author of ‘On Veldt and Farm,’ &c. 
With Illustrations anda Map. Demy 8vo, 15s. 


CROSS-BENCH VIEWS OF 
CURRENT CHURCH 
QUESTIONS. 


By H. HENSLEY HENSON, 


Canon of Westminster and Rector of St. Margaret’s. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


FINLAND: 


Its Public and Private Economy. 


By N. C, FREDERIKSEN, 
Formerly Professor of Political Economy in Copenhagen 
University. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


WITH RIMINGTON. 


By L. MARCH PHILLIPPS, 
Lately Captain in Rimington’s Guides. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

GLOBE.—“ One of the best written of all the war books. 
A very graphic and thoughtful narrative, at once interesting 
and suggestive.” 

SPECTATOR.—“‘ With Rimington’ has some peculiar 
virtues that belong to no other book on the war. These 
virtues are terseness, verve, and point. There is a great 
quantity of art concealed in these pages.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street. 





FROM 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S LIST. 


WORKS BY PROF, ADOLF HARNACK. 


NOW READY, pegs EDITION, SIXTH EN page demy 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. ; half-leather, 1 


WHAT Is CHRISTIANITY ? 


ADOLF HARNACK, Rector and Professor of Church History 
in the University, Berlin. Translated by THOMAS BAILEY 
SAUNDERS. 

Prof. W. Sanvay, of Oxford, in an examination of the work, says :— 
«“T may assume that Harnack’s book, which has attracted a good deal 
of attention in this country as in Germany, is by this time well known, 
and that its merits are recognized—its fresh and vivid descriptions, its 
breadth of view and skilful selection of points, its frankness, its 
genuine enthusiasm, its persistent effort to get at the living realities 
of religion.” 

‘«Seldom has a treatise of the sort been at once so suggestive and so 
stimulating. Seldom have the results of so much learning been brought 
to bear on the 2 ggg problems which address themselves to the 
“modern mind ”— 

“In many mospecte this is the most notable work of Prof. Harnack. 
These lectures are most remarkable, both for the historical insight 
they display and for their elevation of tone and purpose.”—Literature. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


7 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 31. 13s. 6d. ; half-leather, 4/. 7s. 6d. ; 
or each vol. separately, 10s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of DOGMA. By Adolf 


HARNACK. Translated from the Third German Edition. Edited 

by the late Rev. Prof A. B. BRUCE, D.D. 

“No work on Church history in recent times has had the influence 
of Prof. Harnack’s ‘ History of Dogma.’” — Times. 

“A book which is admitted to be one of the most important theo- 
logical works of the time.’’— Daily News. 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


MONASTICISM: its Ideals and His- 
en hf a The CONFE SSIONS of ST. AUGUSTINE. ‘Two Lectures 
by 2OLF HARNACK. ‘Translated 


into — by E. E. 
WELLE TT, M.A., and F. H. MARSEILLE, Ph.D. M.A. 

‘The lectures impart to these old subjects a na an vivid interest 
which cannot but win this faithful version many admiring readers. 

Scotsman. 

«One might read all the ponderous volumes of Montalembert — 
obtaining 80 clear a view or so rare a judg of this ubject 
as are offered in these luminous pages....The translation is execilont 
and gives us Harnack in pure and vigorous English.”—Christian World. 





JUST PUBLISHED, demy 8yo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A CRITICAL and HISTORICAL 
ENQUIRY into the ORIGIN of the THIRD GOSPEL. By P. C. 
SENSE, M.A., Author of ‘A Free Enquiry into the Origin of the 
Fourth Gospel.’ 

JUST READY, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. Gd. 


MR. GLADSTONE AS I KNEW HIM, 
and other Essays. By ROBERT BROWN, Jun., F S.A., Author of 
‘Semitic Influence in Hellenic Mythology’ and ‘Researches into 


the Vrigin of the Primitive Constellations of the Greeks,’ &c. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
MARCH, 1902. 


The ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE—and AFTER. By Zeta. 

The FOREIGN POLICY of GREATER BRITAIN. By Diplomaticus. 
“The UNKNOWN GOD”? By Sir Henry Thompson, Bart., F.R.C.S, 
The CARE of BOOKS. By G. H. Powell. 


gg tm — or PROTECTION for ENGLAND? 
rozis 


The APPROACHING ABANDONMENT of FREE TRADE. By J. A. 
Hobson. 


By John Beattie 


The NAVY—IS ALL WELL? By Fred T. Jane. 

IRELAND in 1902. By An Old Whig of the School of Grattan. 

PLEASURE MINING. By Elizabeth Robins. 

OUR PAST. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 

“PATE.” 

ENGLAND'S EDUCATIONAL PERIL. By Vigilans. 

AMERICAN MILLIONAIRES and BRITISH SHIPPING. 
Wetherell. 


TWENTY YEARS SINCE. By G. S. Street. 
LUCAS MALET’S NOVELS. By Janet E. Hogarth. 


The RECENT DECLINE of NATALITY in GREAT BRITAIN. By 
Edwin Cannan. 


ORGANIZING the THEATRE. By H. Hamilton Fyfe. 
Chapman & Hall, Ltd., London. 


By W. 





GYRIAN BUILDING (with Sketches) ; Structural 


Details of American High Buildings; Fountain in the Paiazzo 
Vecchio, Florence ; Choir Stall, San Giorgio Maggiore, Venice; New 
Eagle Insurance Company’s Offices, Manchester; Letter from Paris ; 
Drainage (Student’s Column); &c.—See the BU ILDER of Mareh 1 (4d. 3 
by post, 4}d.). Through any Newsagent, or direct from the Publisher 
of the Builder, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 


SANDS & CO. 


—_—~—. 


INDIA: Past and Present. By W. S&S. 
LILLY. In Five Parts. With Maps and Tables, Large 
crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. net. [Ready shortly. 








AFOOT THROUGH the KASHMIR 
VALLEYS. By MARION DOUGHTY (Helton Mervyn), 
Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. net. 





MARY the FIRST, QUEEN of ENG- 
LAND. By J. M. STONE. The History of Mary as 
found in the Public Records, Despatches of Ambassadors, 
in Original Private Letters, and other Contemporary 


Documents. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, price 12s. 6d. net. 
‘‘A vivid and interesting picture both of the queen sat at eee 
ly News 
“The best history of Mary and her times that has yet phos m4 
meee 
“One of the best pieces of work that has ever come in our way.’ 
Guardian, 


GABRIELE ROSSETTI: a Versified 


Autobiography. Translated and Supplemented by 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Containing several 
Illustrations of universal interest and much hitherto 
Unpublished Information about the Childhood of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti and Christina Rossetti. Crown 8vo, 
price 7s. 6d. net 
“The book, apart from the versified autobiography—which is intimate 
and of considerable literary merit—contains not a few valuable letters 
and many facts which lovers of art and literature will take care not to 
miss.”—Standard. 


The KISS and its HISTORY, By 
Dr. CHRISTOPHER NYROP. Translated by W. F. 
HARVEY. Crown 8vo, in box, price 7s. 6d. net. 

“‘Itcan be readily granted that Dr. Nyrop has brought together a 
vastly entertaining collection of facts and fancies about kisses.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
“The kiss is one of the most familiar facts of life, and it is not 
therefore to be wondered at that, at last, it should have a volume 
all to itself. The wonder rather is that ‘such a book has not been 
written before....Dr. Nyrop has written an unquestionably inter- 
esting and charming treatise—at once scholarly and replete with a. 
illustration and quotation both in verse and in prose. ‘The author at the 
outset warns his readers as to the danger of even reading about kisses, 
but having done that he proceeds to deal with his subject with delight- 
ful freedom and impartiality....It only remains to add that the volume 
bas been very daintily produced by mas Pe aay, as befits a subject 
at once so romantic and so seductive.”—St. James's Gazette. 


The DANGERS of SPIRITUALISM. 
By a Member of the Society for Psychical Research. 
Crown 8vo, price 2s. 

“The larger the circulation this book may win the better. 
Tanity Fair. 
“It deserves and will receive careful attention.”—Light. 





The CONVENTS of GREAT BRITAIN. 
By F. M. STEELE (Darley Dale). Being an Account 
ot the various Religious Orders who have Houses in 
Great Britain. Profusely illustrated from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. [Jmmediately. 





A DEVOUT COMMENTARY on the 
EPISTLE to the EPHESIANS. By the very Rev. 
BERTRAND WILBERFORCE, O.P. Crown §8vo, 
price 3s. 6d. 


A CATHOLIC GUIDE to WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY. By the Rev. E. W. LESLIE, S.J. 
Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 





« Covent Garden, London; and 7 7, Broad St., Oxford. 


London: 12, BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. 


TWO BOOKS TO READ—EACH SIX SHILLINGS. 
A. T. QUILLER-COUCH’S NEW STORY. 


HE WESTCOTES. 


“It is a charming tale, and will enhance Mr. Quiller-Conch’ 
reputation.”—Daitly M Mate ; — 


THE EYES of LIGHT. By ARTHUR Moorg, 


“ Humorous, romantic, surprising.” 
Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





THE. MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD for 
MARCH contains:—Some Esthetic Problems (Baughan); A 
Old English Opera-House; Old-World Musical Criticism (Struthers) 
Music Supplement, « Changes,’ Song by Hamish MacCunn ; Concerts ; 
Reviews, &c. of Articles and Music. Price, by post, "2hd, 


Augener & Co. 199, Regent Street, and 22, Newgate Street, 


F84NKLIN PETERSON'S POPULAR TEXT. 


een of yg a. os Bound, net ls. 

INTRODUCTION t e STUDY of THEORY. . Sequel to the 
‘iamae: a Muzic,’ A pet to prepare the — for Prof, 
Prout’s Series of Theoretical Works. Bound, net ls. 

PIANIST’S qa A Theoretical’ Saintes to Practice, 

‘Two Parts, each bound, net 1s. 6d. 

CATECH ISM of MUSIC, Bound, net 2s. 


Augener & Co. 199, Regent Street, and 22, Newgate Street. 








IMPORTANT TO ANNUITANTS. 


THE 
ReYAL 


KXCHANGE 





INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 


ASSURANCE 





GRANTS 
SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS 


WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 


Apply Secretary, 


HEAD OFFICE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 
(SMALL POX, SCARLET FEVER, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, &¢.), 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE (C0, 
Established 1849. CLAIMS PAID £4,450,000. 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 





R A 2 8 and M I C F, 

If a Tablet of VINOLIA SOAP be put in a cage 
of hungry rats and mice they will eat it, because 
it is made from edible fats and is harmless, while 
On ships they eat it 


they will shun other soaps, 


whenever they can get at it. 





Grateful—Comforting. 


Prepared from the finest 
selected Cocoa, with the 
natural oil preserved, It 
is far and away the most 
nutritious beverage you 
can take for breakfast 
and supper. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA, 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, T, 
And INDIGESTION 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


KPPs's COCOA. 
PPs's COCOA. 
KPPs's COCOA. 


RPPs's COCOA. 








DINNEFORD’ i) MAGNESIA 
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MESSRS. DENT’S LIST. 


On MARCH 3 Messrs. DENT will have ready 
the First Number of a New Monthly Journal, 
entitled 


The Country. 


Edited by HARRY ROBERTS. SIXPENCE net. 


Dealing in a Literary Manner with all Rural Life, 
Industry, and Sports, including Natural History, Arch:o- 
logy, and Folk-lore; Gardening and Agriculture; Fishing, 
Shooting, Cricket, Golf, and other Outdoor Pursuits ; and 
all purely Rural Matters in General. 


VERY FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


* * Fer Full Particulars and Facsimile Pages, 
see Prospectus. 


Some Contents of No. I.:—Country Gossip, by the Hon. 
Mrs. Earle, Canon Eilacombe, and others—On a Country 
Road, by Arthur Symons—The Farm Sale, by Charles 
Marriott—Spring Salmon Fishing, by R. B. Marston— 
Midwinter Musings, by the Marquess of Granby—A Devon- 
shire Home: Cockington Court, by S. W. Fitzherbert—My 
Rectory Garden, by Rev. P. H. Ditchfield.—The Garden 
which was Not, by *‘ Zack ’’—The Greenhouse in March, by 
J. C. Tallack—Notes from the Royal Gardens, by John 
Dunn, of Windsor—Great Countrymen. I. John Parkin- 
son, by A. F. Sieveking—The Language of Birds, by E. Kay 
Robinson—Golf in 1902, by Horace Hutchinson—Moreton 
Hall (Full-Page Drawing), by Herbert Railton—Dean Hole 
(large Portrait), &c. 


* * SPECIMEN COPY post free for the 
published price, 6d. 








THE LAST LITERARY WORK OF DR. DAVIDSON. 


ISAIAH. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by the late A. B. DAVIDSON, D.D. LL.D., 
Professor of Hebrew, New College, Edinburgh. 

JUST PUBLISHED IN 


THE TEMPLE BIBLE. 
HEBREWS and the GENERAL 


EPISTLES.. By J. HERKLESS, D.D., Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History, St. Andrews University. 


Cloth, 1s. net; leather, 1s. 6d. net. 
(See Special Prospectus.) 


A PRIMER of PHYSIOLOGY. By 


ALEX. HILL, M.A. M.D., Author of ‘An Introduction 
to Science.’ With numerous Diagrams. 1s. net. 


NOTABLE POETICAL WORKS. 
The PASSING of SCYLD, and other 


Poems. (Based mainly on the Icelandic Sagas.) By 
EH. E. KELLETT. 3s. 6d. net. 


KIARTAN the ICELANDER. A 


Tragedy. By NEWMAN HOWARD. 4s. 6d. net. 


’ 

LOVE’S CRADLE, and other Papers. 
By THOMAS NEWBIGGING. 3s. 6d. net. Contents :— 
Love’s Cradle: the Age of the Troubadours—A Word for 
the Waits—Chivalry—The Element of Farce in the 
Mystery and Miracle Plays — The Gladiators and the 
Gladiatorial Sport—Fuimus Redivivus. 


EXCEPTIONAL NEW NOVELS. 
BY EDMUND G. GARDNER. 


DESIDERIO: an Episode of the 


Renaissance. By the Author of ‘ The Story of Florence,’ 
‘Dante’ (‘‘Temple Primers ’’),&c. 4s. 6d. net. 
[Jmmediately. 














BY J. GARRETT LEIGH. 


WILL o’ the WISP. A Story of 


Lancashire Life. By the Author of ‘God’s Greeting.’ 
et 


4s. 6d. net. (Shortly. 


THACKERAY’S WORKS. Dent's 
New Authorized Large-Type Edition. Illustrated by 
C. E. BROCK. Edited by WALTER JERROLD. 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. net per vol. 

vol.—PEN- 





Now ready:—BARRY LYNDON. 1 
DENNIS. 3 vols —VANITY FAIR. 3 vols. 

*,* The entire Large-Paper Edition (100 Sets) has now been 
taken up by the Booksellers, to whom the Publishers would advise 
‘mmediate application to prevent disappointment. 


HADDON HALL LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUME. 


SHOOTING. By Alexander Innes 


SHAND. Illustrated by H. L. Richardson and J. Smit. 
is. 6d. net. 











J. M. DENT & CO. 
29 and 30, Bedford Street, London, 





DEIGHTON, BELL & CO., 
CAMBRIDGE. 


_o—- 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 
THE RISEN MASTER. 
A SEQUEL TO 
PASTOR PASTORUM. 


By HENRY LATHAM, M.A, 
Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


EIGHTH THOUSAND, 


PASTOR PASTORUM ; 


Or, the Schooling of the Apostles by Our 
Lord. 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 





FOURTH THOUSAND. 


A SERVICE OF ANGELS. 


Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi-255, price 10s. 6d, 


AN ELEMENTARY TREA- 
TISE ON CUBIC AND 
QUARTIC CURVES. 


By A. B. BASSET, M.A. F.RS., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi-599, price 1/7. 10s. net, 


ASSYRIAN DEEDS AND 
DOCUMENTS 


Recording the Transfer of Property chiefly 
of the Seventh Century B.C. 


Copied, Collated, Arranged, Abstracted, Annotated, 
and Indexed by 


The Rev. C. H. W. JOHNS, M.A., 


Lecturer in Assyriology, Queens’ College, Cambridge. 


Vol, III. MONEY LOANS—LEGALDECISIONS 
-—-DEEDS OF SALE—SLAVE SALES, 


Vol. I, CUNEIFORM TEXTS, price 17. 1s, net. 
Vol. II, CUNEIFORM TEXTS, price 17, 1s, net. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL & CO. 
London: GEOKGE BE_L & SONS. 





MESSRS. CONSTABLE & CO. 


—_-~»— 


MISS MARY JOHNSTON’S 
NEW NOVEL. 


AUDREY. 
AUDREY. 
AUDREY. 


By MARY JOHNSTON, 
Author of ‘ By Order of the Company’ and ‘ The 
Old Dominion.’ 


AUDREY. 
AUDREY. 
AUDREY. 


With 6 Coloured Illustrations, Price 6s. 
PUBLISHED FEBRUARY 26, 


SECOND IMPRESSION NEXT WEEK. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


FIVE STUART PRINCESSES. 


Edited by ROBERT S. RAIT. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 

‘¢ The personal and social interest of this remark- 
able quintet is well brought out. A book to be 
read and prized,” — Outlook. 

‘Though written with the sobriety that becomes 
the historian who aims at something more than the 
mere amusement of his readers, the lines abound 
in personal anecdote and romantic incidents.” 

Daily News, 
PETER III., EMPEROR of RUSSIA. 
By R. NISBET BAIN, Illustrated, Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

** Another fascinating story of Russian romance, 
All Russian Court history is intensely interesting, 
but the tragedy of Peter III. is by far the most 
engrossing of its lurid dramas,”— Daily Chronicle. 


The MAKING of a COUNTRY HOME. 
By J. P. MOWBRAY, Author of ‘A Journey 
to Nature.’ Illustrated. 6s. 

‘*Delightful. Not a line of the charming 


romance of ways and means escaped.” 
Pali Mali Gazette. 


The TEACHINGS of DANTE. By 
CHARLES A. DINSMORE. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

“An exceedingly able and interesting book;. 
his treatment of the thesis is admirably lucid.” 
Daily News. 


FROM CRADLE to SCHOOL. By 
ADA BALLIN, Editor of Baby, &c, Crown 
8vo, 38. 6d. 

An indispensable manual for mothers, dealing 
with questions of their own health, and the healtb, 
management, and up-bringing of their children. 


The WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKE- 


SPEARE. In 20 imperial 16mo vols., with. 
Coloured Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 2%, 6d, net 
per vol. Each Volume sold separately. 
“ Handsome, readable, yet easily handled.” 
Spectator. 


POCKET EDITION OF 
The NOVELS of GEORGE MERE- 
DITH. In 15 vols, bound in red cloth gilt, 
2s, 6d, net per vol.; 3s. 6d, net in full leather.. 
“The ideal Meredith.”— Contemporary Review. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD,. 
Westminster, 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S 


eee > 


ART, BIOGRAPHY, AND HISTORY. 
INDONESIAN ART. Selected Specimens of Ancient | 


and Modern Artand Handiwork from the Indian Archipelago. With 25 Photogravure 
Plates. By C. M. PLEYTH. Super-royal folio, in 5 Portfolios, 50s. net. 


CAPTAIN JOHN BROWN of HARPER’S FERRY. By 


JOHN NEWTON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, bound uniform with ‘Up from Slavery,’ 
fully illustrated. 


The BARBARIAN INVASION of ITALY. By Prof. 


PASQUALE VILLARI. Illustrated and with 3 Maps. 2 vols, demy 8vo, clcth, 32s. 


The BEGINNING of SOUTH AFRICAN HISTORY. By 


Dr. G. M. THEAL, Author of ‘South Africa,’ ‘Theal’s Little History of South 
Africa,’ &c. With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, lés. 


MEDIZVAL ROME: 1073-1600. By William Miller, 


Author of ‘ The Balkans,’ ‘Travels and Politics in the Near Kast,’ &c. New Volume 
in the ‘* Story of the Nations” Series. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 5s. 


WALES. By O. M. Edwards, Lecturer on Modern | 


History at Lincoln College, Oxford. New Volume in the ‘ ‘Story of the Nations” 
Series. Second Edition now ready. Fully illustrated. Cloth, ds. 


A LITERARY HISTORY of PERSIA, from the 


EARLIEST TIMES DOWN tothe MONGOL INVASION (XIII. Cent.). By EDWARD 
G. BROWNE, M.A. M.B., Fellow of Pembroke College, and Lecturer in Persian in the 
University of Cambridge. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


The WELSH PEOPLE: their Origin, Language, and | 


History. Being Extracts from the Reports of the Royal Commission on Land in 
Wales and Monmouthshire, Edited, with Additions, Notes,and Appendices, by JOHN 
RHYS, Principal of Jesus College and Professor of Celtic in the Univ ersity of Oxford, 
and DAVID BRYNMOR JONES, K.C 
Demy 8vo, cloth, Third Impression, Revised, 16s. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
IN the LAND of the BLUE GOWN. By Mrs. Archibald | 


LITTLE, Author of ‘Intimate China.’ 
tions, 21s. net. Second Impression. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION, LABOUR MOVEMENTS, and 
LABOUR LEADERS. By GHORGR HOWELL. Demy 6vo, cloth, 10s. ed. With 


RANCH LIFE and the HUNTING TRAIL. By Theodore 


ROOSEVELT, President of the United States. Illustrated by Frederick Remington. 
New Impression. Royal 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The COLLECTED POEMS of A. MARY F. ROBINSON. 


Crown 8vo, clotb, with Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 


ALCOHOLISM—A STUDY in HEREDITY. By G. 
ARCHDALL REID, M.B. C M. F.R.S.E., Author of ‘ The Present Evolution of Man,’ 
Lecturer on Heredity in the University of Edinburgh, &c. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The SONS of GLORY. Being Studies of Master | 


Intellects. By ADOLFO PADOVAN. Translated and Adapted from the Italian by 
JANIK, DUCHESS of LITTA-VISCONTI-ARKSE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


JAPAN, our NEW ALLY. By Alfred Stead. With 


an Introduction by the MARQUIS ITO. Fully illustrated. 


ENGLISH PUBLIC OPINION after the RESTORATION. 
enc teagan: a late Scholar of Lincoln College and Arnold Essay 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


The ASPIRATE; or, the Use of the Letter “H” i 


English, Latin, Greek, and Gaelic. By GEOFFRY HILL, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


PING-PONG: the Game and How to Play it. By 


ARNOLD PARKER, Winner of the Queen’s Hall Championship and Runner- | 
up Table Tennis Championship of England. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Is. net; post free, 1s, 2d. 


HAPPY-GO-LUCKY-LAND. England through German 


Glasses. By MAX SCHMIDT. Paper, 1s.; cloth, 2s. 


- M.P., two of Her Majesty's Commissioners. | 


1 vol. medium 8vo, with over 100 Illustra- | 


SPRING ANNOUN CEMENTS. 


essere ese ees eae srs ee eee 


| GENERAL LITERATURE— Continued. 
‘The MODERN CHRONICLES of FROISSART. Told 


and Pictured by F. C. GOULD. With special Cover Design, Decorated Title, ana 
44 Illustrations. Fecap. 4to, 3s. 6d. 


| This pleasing chronicle gives a quaintly humorous, but veracious account of political 
events from the days of Home Rule to the present time. It tells, among other things, of the 

| vigil and renunciation of Sir Joseph de Birmingham, and what befel him thereafter. Also 

| is seen how Sir Walter de Long did muzzle the dogs of distressful widows ; and how the 

| Lord de Kitchener did make a great boar hunt. The illustrations, it need not be said, are 
in perfect accord with the humour of the text. 


The FLUTE of PAN. A Comedy in Five Acts. By 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. Crown 8vo, clotb, 3s. 6d. net; paper covers, 2s. net. 


'GOD’S SCOURGE. A Drama in Four Acts. 


MORETON HALL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


The HEART of the EMPIRE. Studies in Problems 


of Modern City Life in England. Large crown 8vo, cloth, Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 


‘TALES ABOUT TEMPERAMENTS. By John Oliver 


} HOBBES, Author of ‘ The School for Saints,’ ‘ Robert Orange,’ ‘ The Ambassador,’ &c. 


Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d, net. 
‘The DISCOVERY of the FUTURE. A Lecture 


delivered to the Royal Institution. By H. G. WELLS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. ; paper, 
ls. Third Impression. 


“STOPS,” or HOW to PUNCTUATE. A Practical 
Handbook for Writers and Students. By PAUL ALLARDYCE. New and Revised 
Edition. Fceap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


‘The CONFESSIONS of a MATCH-MAKING MOTHER, 


By LILLIAS CAMPBELL DAVIDSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s.; paper, ls. 


CERTAIN PERSONAL MATTERS. By H. G. Wells, 


Author of ‘ The Time Machine,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 2s. cloth ; paper, ls. 


The GRANDMOTHER’S ADVICE to ELIZABETH. By 
ok —" of ‘The Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth.’ Crown 8vo, 2s. cloth; 


The HOUSE. The Journal of Home Arts and Crafts. 


New Series. Number I. contains special detailed Working Designs in § Mediums, 
Now ready, 6d. 


The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. March 


Number contains LONDON’S ~¥; MANAGERS, by SYDNEY DARK; PING 
PONG, by ARNOLD PARKER, &c. 6d. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A LION’S WHELP. By Amelia E. Barr. 


BREACHLEY, BLACK SHEEP. By Louis Becke. 
The STRANGE ADVENTURE of JAMES SHERVING- 


TON, and other Stories. By LOUIS BECKE. 


BLUE LILIES. By Lucas Cleeve. 


‘MISTRESS BARBARA CUNLIFFE. (The Combers.) 
By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 


‘The YELLOW FIEND. By Mrs. Alexander. 


Impression. 


The INSANE ROOT. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. Second 


Impression. 


‘The LAKE of PALMS. By Romesh Dutt, C.LE. 
FOMA GORDYEEFF (THOMAS the PROUD). 


MAXIM GORKY. Second Impression. 


The DEEPS of DELIVERANCE. By F. Van Eeden. 
The MATING of a DOVE. By Mary E. Mann. Second 


Impression. 


A GIRL of the MULTITUDE. By the Author of ‘The 


Letters of her Mother to Elizabeth.’ 


WISTONS. A Story in Three Parts. Being the First 


Volume of ‘‘ The First Novel Library.” By MILES AMBER. Second Impression- 


Second 


By 
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